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AN HOUR'S TALK ABOUT POETRY. 


( 


Jvst take a moment's glance at the period that elap ed hetween 
Pope and Cowper, and, mercy on us! what a period of droughtand 
sterility! Versification flourished, and all else decayed. Among 
the crowd, of fancy there was a little, of feeling less, and ef imagt- 
pation none while intellect was so feeble it could hardly crawl 
Among the honored, Collins was a poet, and his name was Fine 
Rar. Sut feeling his own weakness, he took refuge in abstractions 
and hid himself in the shadowy twilight which they afford. Filmy 
visions floated before his halfshut eve, and they were beautifal ; 


but unsubstantial all, and owning remotest kindred with the flesh 


and-blood creatures of this our living world. Ele loved to dream of 


superstitions and enchantments; but he was not a sublime seer 
I lis ode—as it is absurdly called—on the superstitions of the High 


lands, is uninspired by the fears that beset faney and but an clegant 
and « logue nt narration of sights and sounds, that, had they been 
seen and heard aright, would have wailed in tuctal and ghastly 
strains, curdling the blood. “The Passions’ is an unimpassioned 


1 Reynolds or Lawrence maght have 


series of portraits, from whic 
painted graceful pictures But he calls no spirits from the “vasty 
deve} 
Jeep; and therefore Collins's “(de on the Passions” is but a poor 


| } 


Now passions are spirits, and the human heart is ‘‘a vasty 








rformance. But he hada soul finely strung to the obscure pathets 
—and it viten vields melancholy neurmurs by moonli 
high weeds are still,’ which. spell-like, sedden the imagination 
making the night pensive. Cray, again, had no path 


Elegy pleases and elevates the mind, jor the teclings and thoughts 


it “when the 


flow naturally, and tl language and versifcation are clecant un the 
extreme—scholar-like without bemg pedantic—in the best ser 

sical, and free from flaws, ike “a gem of purest ray serene 
subject is of universal and eternal interest. It is, ther 





lelegy, and ‘Its curtew toils? will, we fear, con 


av io i pest ni | le é 1 isi venerau i Utne 
"tad re : : 
schoolmaster now abroad be dead. As to his odes—with fine passages 


—they are but cold and clumsy conceri Their davis over We 


ourselves, love to read them for the sake of the mere sound, which 








Is ng and river-like, and sometimes we think we hear the sea, 
sullen afar off, or near at hand, in a high tide, and dashing re 
ingly among the rocks. Hle was ashkilful artist—but no Pindar 


though he describes grandly the Theban eagle. Mason has more 














poctry in him than Gray, but he threw it away on unhappy, at least 
unfit subjects, and he always wrought after a model. All his writ 
ings, except a few beautiful lines in his | ish garden, which one 
meets with m ind then im quotation, w t knows henes 
they come, are forgotten now by all the world, except by a few old 
parsons not yet died out; but his name willsurvive. A sad ca 
Tom Wharton was the finest f s that ever breathed, and 
the gods had mack t I, but not pot Ile love 1 poe \ 
deariy, and he wrot tory well; that book being r ble 
ioved nature d rly foo; an ne beautiiul sonnets did het te 
about the Isis, and the Charwell, and the rural scener ul \ 
and Oxiord’= sel she whois worthy of an immortal sonst Ins t 
Collins, Gray, and Wharton were three such men as one will not 
ten meet with on a summer's dav But badt wy LenS flicien 
to glorify an era? No—n ho 

To what era, pray, did Thomson belong, and to what era Cowper? 
Tonone. ‘Thomson had ne precursor—and till Cowper ver 
He e red all at onee sunlike—like Scotland's s i! ist 
enamored sun, which till vou have seen it ona dav of thunder, vou 
cannot be said ever to have seen it at al Cowper t we 
Thomson merely in time We should have had the * Task” even 
had we never had the “ Seasons These two were “ [ler 1 
mighty train issuing; add them, then, to the worthies ot our own 
ag and thev belong to it nd all the rest of the pooctry of the 
tmnodern world—to which add that of the anctent—if multinl 
wn in quantils u ity in quality—w not . 
60 Vit a t so t ul ull j tr 1 1 
the for ure, the | nd spirit of the mother of t | 
nature 1 Seasons’ and the Fask reat poem 
Yes t 1 in two separate article But w 
pr ne you net need t t that poem must be t 
Which was the first to paint the rolling mystery of the year, and te 
show that all its seasons wer t the varied God?) The idea w: 
original and sublime; and the fulfilment thereof so complete, tha 


some six thousand vears having elapsed between the creation of the 
World and of that 1 wm, some sixty thousand, we prophesy, will 
elapse between the appearance of that poem and the publication of 
another equally great, on a subject external to the mind, equally 


magnificent. We farther presume, that you hold sacred the “ Hearth.” 





Now, in the * Task,” the “ Hearth” is the heart of the poem, just as 
it is of a happy hous: No other poem is so fall of domesti 
ness—humble and high; none is so breathed over by the spirit 
the christian religion. 

We have not forgotten an order of poets, peculiar, we believe, t 
our own enlightened lan a high order of poeis sprung from tl 


lower orders of the peopl ynd not on!y sprung from ther 








bred aswell as born in © the huts where poor men lie.” and clorifyt 
their condition by the light of r, Such glory bel s, we he 
lieve, exclusively to this country and to this age Mr. Southey 

' +} 


iis own high genius and fame is never insensible to 





his fellow-men, however humble and ob 





in which they may move, has written a volume—and a most inter 
esting ome —on the poets of this class in other ages of our literature 
Nor shall we presume to gainsay one of his benevolent words. bt 
this we do savy, that all the verse-writers of whom he there treats 


and all the verse-writers of the same sort of whom he does not treat 





that ever existed on the face of the earth shrink upint ‘ 
shrivelled ndle of drv leaves or sticks, compared with these five 
Burns, [lk Cunninghame, Bk field, and Claire. It must be a 
celestial soil —the soil of this Pritain— which sends up such products 
ind We must not con inet the chme beneath which thew crow t 
uch stately height. and bear such glorious fruitage Phe spirit of 
mestic hte must be sound and strong—the natural knowledve of 
good ind evil roust be hich the religion truc—the law st ! 
the covernment, on the whol rood et ks, that v“ ‘ 

| to educate t tank rot genn Whose saul ture 
fr al te 

be | hmen s 1 , . ‘ mel ce t nl men « ¢ 
thant vw wr r ter tances. 1 have « 

i her hie cnt | t! ehjoved in t ( i 
inet! ble sto dilate ther t nd ter 1 with 
ti est thoueht it t 1 tl den rile 

r in tuen tot th ‘ n they were ines ‘ 
exposed, and which keey the} las g fain eo 

extinguish it wh ! t ! un ‘ rts ol 

; « deyl ! | hye ‘ * 1% ry 
clod-hopper Buv a few | t the Pus ' ' t 

roan to think that v , been ber " is the mese of r 
mud. and filth which often, v a | est intentions of bri 
tali those rural. « r su . hal the lower orde yt 
pare for s. and virgit ad tr " devour i coil 
writ] mit s ion of at a for nd fetid stir-about of or 
ne und Strate true, that even in that mural min 
strelsy noll eur iph eor ‘ ! leven stenys wert 
nil aple mel te? tra ut « r them in the ht ot 
' a 1 recit i ne the om mi vou ht well be 
. ‘ nd the re thon cin eottl mse 
ross. and beastly t ing t ! f the lower order 
And vet in the midst of all the popularity of such productions, t 
est of Bur ’ his “Cottar’s Saturday Night md y t 
delicate of re still popular, and read by tl ? 

th reater ¢ rness of d t' Into this 1 er 
we shall not now 1 we; t ent it now merely t hov 
wdivine a thing t ! \ h. bur within the ' 
of a few favorite ott t rds them tr this pollutios 
t i ' eir whole hei ’ thaeovtat « 
! t ri?! r trend r neu 
hay wi the hot usted with all t ther res t 
tl } that ir utrful mn te r i 
! ton, 1 I VVEry [ee ’ hould f ! 
) ‘ ent r wide over the w vir 
the ebory « aeet st ‘ 

Ir ' not esl ent to there thor ‘ 
re now ‘ ! of the ¢ he five ene nel fir 
heguts ’ j hatin i ( cear ta leewe i 
Cor t t ves thie te vent \ 
nr mm Poannt t Burns 1 net onl 
reatest } ‘ of ] rs r We hope t 
VW i i? ! ! ne rts ‘ Hf 

les . ’ n and ir heart t ‘ 

l« it oft ~ ti i itr ne re tol the i 
t to natur t 1 VW r That t he ul 
ut tod t, dil ; t ivhest f the tandt 

er N wil t ne oF 
would | written nel the the k t 
Bur Thar r? i rt ‘ ! ' ’ 
wrelv tue Avrshire | Lie ( i uit Listener 
certain work, forthe f ess of time was but he was neither 
a Shakspeare, ner seott, n venti nd therefore he rejotwe 
in writing the “Satur Night.” and the I'wa Dogs nd the 
“Holy fair,’ and © ©) tt Airts the Wand doth blaw ind eke 


the “ Vision.” But forbid it, all ye gracious powers! that we should 


arrel with “Phor Carhle, and that tee forcalling Robert Burne 


one of the vreatest of | ‘ | philosophers 

It he were, then so is Hutrick Shepherd. The truth ought 
Iwavs to be spokes theretore we sav that m= fanev and m 
imagination James H n spite of his name and his teeth—ie 
superior to Robert Burns, and why not?) The forest is a better 
schoolroom than ever Burns studied in; and itonce overflowed with 
poetical traditions But « partsons are always odious, and the 
vreat rv of James is, that he is as unlike Robert is ever one poet 





was unlthe another, as we once showed in an article many veare 








» whieh we eheve exhausted the subject, and lett ne 
thine able ul ut the genius of ether bard. So have 
we written of Allen Cunninghame—thouch of lim we purpose te 
write in—tfor while as a poet he is well werthy to be one of the 


three, he must he s;oken of properly, out of poctry, as a man ef 
rreat talents in literature 





The five, then, belong to this age: and thats a glory, as we said, 
| iar to itself wr the lone deserve the name of poets, of all 
t! rsyurants below ne to tive people rh and bred among then 

! their com ' No mnconsiderable talent and inge 
nits thers similarly cireumstaneced m= veuth or all life long 
have ex ed; butas to properly so called, it was not in 
thera: the ! nothing werthy of remembrance, and they are all 
tor tten tor ever 

Rut there is another elory bel ne to this age, and almost te 
this ae vie pune glory of female genius. We have 
| i en it x t v ether or net women are equal 
tor it thee ‘ moments doubt in any mind 

ted or tthey are infinitely superior: not in understand 

thank heaven, nor perhaps even in intellect, but in all otherim- 
pulses of soul and sense that y amd adorn human beings, and 
ker ohe worthy ¢ ning on tl elightful earth Men for the 


hy rt tl ' 
(port are such \ ess wretches, thot we wonder how women 








condescend to allow the world te be carried on: and we attribute that 
het ‘ Welw to the hallowed wear of maternal aflection 
which breathes etronelyviny i toa mi may be heauti 
enin the child fondling Han its In ’ Phik 
enitive s! But not to pursue that interesting epeculatio 
tliee at the present tos he t viart haven a per ge 
him of Mahomet’s. w t! t botot ther bodies, women are 
the ke itual beings tt Walk theearth not unseen, they alone 
Without pursuing a complicated and scientif vetem of loception 

1? risv, are privilezed from on] h to write poetry, We 
men we mn ume a virtue, though we have it net, and 
ippearto be inspired by the divine aftlat Nav, we re Lew 
flen re truly so inspired, and write like gods. A fow of u not 
S se subiert to fit nd in them utler orack But the truth is 
t to be der that all male rational ereatures are in the 

r run vile, corrupt, and 5 ite nd that the best man that 
ever died in his ved within the arms of his distracted wife, is wick 
‘ rior than the worst wo nthat Wa ver iquitously hanged 
for? | What was called her poor husband, who in all cases 

leserved his fate. Purity of mind is incompatible with 

' } men reduce them nearly therown 

! re pn wer or tnoon- beams, and know not the mean 

terial Lilie enius conjectures it, and in that there is ne sin 

| ir weni loves hest to i forth gom!, for tis the ble img 

oft ‘ ver ! ry ind henee, when they write 
yowetr t hen vect t ern, and divene 

Cibserve, | ever—to prevent all mistukes—that we speak but of 
j rhe ‘ ind of hwomen of tt present ove Cot the 
er t ex we kno ttle or noth but daresay that the 
1) pos o kh te I jtne i worthy woman, and as v pad os the 

: e we any allusion to Madame Genlis, or other 

t t it Drench sehoo! We restrict ourselves to 

i this island, and of this age: and as it ia 

that we ‘ we name the names of Joanna Baillie 

\irs. “Tiel bs 1 Hemans, La Eliza Landon, and the lovely 
Nort it) prenient everol other sweet-sounding christian 
im ' peri under-t of affection, almost os maudi 

4 taf 4 » j of er ma dewy evenm 

(ornnna and > | t have been women of tr cendent 
niue so to INN Cire Por though the Greek character was 

re ‘ tw eo only to the finest finger 
and fire In t ok t unces were all dumb. Where 

w . ates w hard toexcel! Corinna 

. ho dilexreel—t ne compnering Lindar, and the other all 
' war ' 

Put ourewn J nal ‘ ite Lwith i still loftier inspiratior 
She has created tr ‘ Sophocles, or f uripides, nay, even 
Exchvlus bumself ’ ! " petition for the inmortal 
rarland ! nthe a i iow absurd" said or e plik 


This will never de It has done- pertectly. 


\E ARTS, 


| 
: 
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microcosm, a variety of small fry, wriggling about in the waters of | 


What, pray, is the aim of all tragedy! ‘The Stagy rite has told us, 
Helicon, which the creatures at last contrive soto nude y, thet they | 


to puri y the passions by pity andterror. “They ventilate and cleanse 
the soul, till its atmosphere ts like that of a calm, bright summerday 
All plays, therefore, must he on the passions Andall that Joanna 
and it was a great intention greatly effect d—was in her 


clude observation, even through that microscopic instrument; and 
in Chalner's edition of the © British Peets,’ the productions of 
people are inserted, who must, when alive, have been almost too 


intended - : . ; 
series of dramas tosteady her purposes by ever keeping one mighty Some folks are born, it is 


end in view, of which the perpetual perception ce uld not fail tomake 


stupid for the ordinary run of social life 
1, with a silver spoon in their mouths, and others 


proverbially scid 
But what ts more perplexing still, some are 


allthe means harmonious, and therefore majestic One Passion Was, |) Ww ith a wooden ladle 
therefore, constituted sovereign of the soul in each glorious tragedy 
neues by divine right, sometimes an Usurper, gener 
ally atvrant. In‘! De Monfort® we behold the horrid reign of hate 
But in his sister, the seraphic sway of love. Darkness and helt 
and sometimes the light 
swallowing up the darkness, or Its 
Pinolly, allas vlack as night and the grave 


born poets, whom the world persist in thinking prosers, and some 


on we. t . ! mon ssession of ¢ . 
sovererrn sO! ire born prosers, and ‘ive and dic in complete possession of all the 


faculties essential tothe support of that character, whom the world 
or the world s counsellors and guides, the erties, insist upon dubbing 


brows with laurels, and consigning them to 


sometimes opposed ia sublime contrast poets, Wreathing their 
raven down tillit. iamortal fare Some 


‘soothing of them—persons not destiiute of common 
suchas the Spr 


prats the Lukes, the Pomfrets, andthe YValdens, 
! 


been them selves much astonished at such procedure on 


smiles.” or the hight.) sene« 
unextinguished, vides and gleams away into some far-oft we rld 
Count Basil! A woman only could have imagined that 
How different the love Basil feels for Victoria fron 


Pure as the heaven and deep as the 


‘ 
i 


‘ must have 
In former ages this fortunate and untortu- 


nd occasionally the empty skull gets a leat 


peace the part of the pub ive 
divine drame 
Anthony's for Cleopatra! 
Yet on it we see him borne away to shame, destruction. ane 
Put the day before he saw 
And the hour 


nate brecd flourtshed in England. nor are they vet extinet 
dunces are not yet dead, 


of hiurel But to do our poetasters justice, many of them are ima 


sea 
degree poetical, and really write verses very prettily tidecd, ina style 


death. Itis indeed bis ruling passion 
her face, his ruling passion was the love of glory 
he died by his own hand was troubled into 1 adness by many pas 


seldom sufficiently felictious to shield them trom a certain share of 
contempt from their contemporaries, but often superior te the very 


hiebest and most suecessful efforts of many who, in former times 


sions; for are they not all mysteriously linked toge ther, sometimes a 
were asked to supin taverns as persons of wit. 


dreadtul brotherhood ? , : 
We have not yet, it would seem, found the object of our search— 


We must really not much longer delay our long pr jected pane 
Het them be assured that the 


With the whole drama ot 


agreat poem. Let us extend our quest into the Elizabethan age 
We are at once sucked into the theatre 


that ave we are conversant and familiar; but whether we under 


gyric on the genius of our lady-poets 
old man loves them all, as they would wish to be loved; and that he 
would not “let even the winds of heaven visit thar faces too rough 
ly Not too roughly; but long may the winds of heaven visit ther | 
freely and boldly, for there is health and beauty in the breeze ; and 
as for the sunshine and the moonshine, may they let fall their hathts 
‘pistinet with} 


epirit,”’ whether dim in pensiveness or radiant with joy, otillin al 


stand it or not, is another question. It aspires to give representa 


” 
tions ef human life in allits infinite varietics and inconsistencies, 
and conflicts, and turmoils produced by the passions. ‘Time and 
and their shadows unobstructed on countenances space are not soffered to interpose their unities between the poet 
and his vast design, whe, provided he can satisfy the souls of the 
expression “beautiful exec eding!y,” for it alone deserves tae name peetators by the pageant of their own passions moving across the 
the beauty of the soul stage, may exhibit there whatever be walls from life, death, or the 
Well may our land be proud of such women 


Glance over that inost miterest 


None such ever}! grave. ’'Visa sublime conception, and sometimes has given rise to 


sublime performance; but in our epinicn, has been death te the 


before adorned her poetical annals 
drama, tn all hands, but in those of shaksp are 


ing volume, “ Specimens ot British poetesses,”’ by that arable and Creat as was the 


if net one of them has 


What! 


| 


the dramatists of that age, 
A great tragedy indeed! 

out harmony or proportion in the plan, with all puzz 
thes 
ind horror in the catastrophe ? 


ingenious man, the Reverend Alexander Dyce, and whatetlulgence | genius of many « 
g 

begins to break towards the ¢ lose cf the eiphteenth century bor 
8 


hundreds of years the genius of English women had ever and anon 


: produced a great tragedy. with 
ing perplext 
md inextricable entanglements ip the plot. and with disgust 


been shining forth in song; but faint, though fair, was the lustr 
As for the characters, male and fe 


Some of the 


’ 
and struggling, imprisoned in clouds sweet sinvers 


of those days bring tears to our eyes by their simple pathos, fortherr | male, saw ye ever such a set of swagyerers and rantipoles as they 


poetry bre vthes of their own sorrows, and shows that they were but) often are, in one act—methodist preachers, and demure youn: wo 
too familar with grief. But their siroins are mere me lodies “sweetly | then ata love feast in another—absolute heroes and hero:nes of high 
" "The deeper harmonies of poetry seem to have) cahire oa third, and so on, changing and shitting name end nature 


played im tune 
been beyond their reach 
Anne, Countess of Winehelsea, Catharine Phillips, known by the 

name of Cronda, and Mrs. Ame Killeerow, who, Drvden says, was 
made anangel, “inthe last promotion tothe skies,’ showed, as they 

sane on earth, that they were all worthy to sing in heaven. But 

what were their hymns to these that are now warbled around us| 
from many sist r spirits, pure in their Eves as they, but brighter far 
in their genius, and more fortunate in its nurture! Poetry from 
¢ lips was then half a wonder and half a reproach 
not even the highest—yes, the hig! 


but in hide 
til the curtain falls ever a heap 


according tothe laws of the romantic drama, torseoth 
ous Violation of the laws of nature 


The range of their power was limited 


of bodies huddled together without regard to age or sex, as af they 
had been overtaken in liquor, and were all dead drunk! We admit 
that there is gross @Xaggeration in the picture, Put there is always 
truth ina tolerable caricature, and this is one of a tra redy of Webste r, 
Ford, or M assinrer siti 

It is satisfactory to know that the yood sense, and good feeling, and 
But now good taste of the people of Eneland wail not submat to be belabored 


The old 


fea 


‘tis no longer rare Hest, fordino-— by editors and eritics mito admiration of such enormities 


e _ ~ 2 . } 7 . : } 
cence and purity are of the highest hierarchies; and the thoughts || English drama lies buricd in the dust with all netragedies. Never 
and feelings they inspire, though breathed in words and tones, |) more will they cisfigure the stage Scholars read them, and often 
“gentle and low, an exce Hent thing in woman,” are yet lofty as the |) with delight, admuration, and wonder. For venus is a strane 


stars, and humble too as the flowers beneath our tec t. spirit. Inthe closet it is pleasant to peruse the eountenances, at once 
And now we are upon the verge of another era of poetry, when 
the throne was occupied by Dryden, and then by Pope, searching 
still for a great poem. Did either of them ever write one! No— 
never, Sir Walter says finely of glorious John, 
And Dryden, in unmortal strain, 
fad ratmed the table round again, 
Hut that a ribald hing and court 
Bade bin play on te make them enor, 
The worlddetrauded of the hoghdesigen 
Profancd the God given strength, and m 
But why, we ask, did Dryden suffer a ribald king and court to de 
base and degrade his immortal strain? Eeeause he was poor. But 
could he not have died of cold, thirst, and hunger—in a state of 
Have not millions of men and women done so, rather 
2 And shall we grant to a great poet 


divine, human, and brutal of the mi omprebhensible monsters —tosesn 


their forms, powerfal though misshapen—to watch their movements 
vigerous thouch distorted —and to hold up one’s hands in amazement 

But 
we should shudder to see them on the stage enecting the parts of 


on hearing them not seldom discourse most excellent musi 


men and women, and massacre the manager All has been done for 


the least detormed of the tragedies of the old English drama th it 





‘we'd the lofty line humanity could do, enlightencd by the christian religion; but n: 


ture has risen up to vindteate herself against such misré present: 


} 
‘ 


tious as they afford; and sometimes finds it all she can do to stomach 
Sh. Kspeare 

But the monstrosities we have mentioned are not the worst to be 
Others 


there are that, tll civilized christendom fall back inte barbarous 





’ 


starvation 
than sacrifice their conscience 
that indulgence which many a humble bind would have Cung in our 
tecth, and rather than have availed himself of it, faced the faggot, or 
the halter, or the stake set within the sea-flood ? But it ts satisfac 
tory to know that Dryden, though still glorious John, was not a great 
Llis soul, we know, was insensible to the pathetic and the 


found in almost every scene of the said old English drama 


heathendom, must for ever be unendurable to human ears, whether 
long or short—we mean the obscenities Phat sinis bamshed for 
ever from our literature. ‘The poet who might dare to commit it 
poct. would be immediately hooted out of sogicty, and sent to roost in barns 
sublime, else had his genius held fast its integrity, been mbald to no 
ribald, and indignantly kicked to the devil both court and ing. Pope 
again, with the common frailties of humanity, was a pure, pompous 
little fellow of a poet, and played on his own harp with fine taste 


We doubt, indeed, if such a finished style has 


among the owls. But the old English drama is s'uflec with ine 





ble pollutions ; and full of passages that the lowest human ereature 
let We 


have not seen that volume of the “Family Dramatists’ which con 


would be ashamed to read aloud. Therefore, them rot 





and great execution tains Massinger. Butil nade fit for female reading. bis plays must 
ever been heard since, from any of the king Apollo's musicians 
That 


his poetry has no passion ts the ereed of erties ‘of Cambyses’s 


be mutilated and mangled out of all likeness to the original wholes 


His versification sounds monotonous only to ears of leather But to free them even from the grossest impurities, without destroy 


ine their very life, os impessible ; and it would he for better to make 


of Lasab’s specimens 





vein, as for imagination, we shall continue, tll suc) time as that, aselection of fine passages after ihe manne 
faculty has been distinguished froma fancy, to see it shining i the 
"Rape of the Lock,” with a lombent lustre; if hich intellect) be 
not dominant in his Epistles and his “Essay on Man," we advise 
you to look for it in Keates, or Barry Cornwall: and could a man, 


have given us another Hliad, which 


but with a severer eve—than to attempt in. vai to preserve their 


character as plays, and at the same time to expunve all t 
Fu 
men may read what they choose, perhaps without suffering from it; 


be 





disgusting, perhaps, to be dangerous to boys aad virls, 





whose heart was not heroic, but the modesty of the young clear eye must not protaned, and 
may be read with transport, even afler Llomer's? 


In Johnson's “ Lives of the Poetasters,” may be spied with a 


We cannot, for our own part, imagine a for dy old English dramatist 
And here again bursts upon us the glory of the Greek drama. | 


The Athenians were as wicked, as licentious, as polluted, and 
much more so, we hope, than ever were the Englishers; but they 
debased not with their gross viees their tlorious tragedies, Nature 
in her higher moods alone, and mest majestic aspects trode their 
Buffoons, and ribalds, and zanies, and ‘rude indecent clowns” 
were confined to comedies; an: even there they too were idealized, 


stage 





and resembled not the obscene samples that so often sicken us in 
the u.idst of the acting of “a dreadful thing” in our theatres. They 
knew that “ with other ministrations, thou, O nature!” teachest 


thy handmaid art to seothe the souls of thy congregated children, 





congregated to behold her noble goings-on, and to rise upand depart 
elevated by the transcendent pageant. ‘Thetragic muse w: 
days a priestess—tragedies were religious ceremonic: 


in those 
for all the 
, ancestral stories they celebrated were under consec ration, the spirit 
! 





of the ages of heroes and demigods descended over the vast amphi 


theatre; and thus were Esch» lus, and Sop! 


tocles, and Euripides, 
the guardians of the national character, which, we all know. was, In 


spite of all it suflered under, high indeed, and forever passionately 
enamored of all the forms of greatness. - 
that seem'st to animate that 
high-browed bust—if indeed we have ofcred any show of irrever- 


Forgive us, spirit of Shakspeare! 


ence to thy name and nature—for now, in the noiselessness of mid- 
night, to our awed but loving hearts do both appear divine! Forgive 
us, we beseech thee, that on going to bed, which we are just about 
to do, we may be able to compose ourselves to sleep, and dream of 
Father re- 
vered of that holy family! by the blue light in the eyes of inno- 


Miranda and Imogen, and Desdemone and Cordelia. 
cence we beseech thee to forgive us! Ha! what old ghest art thou, 
clothed in the weeds of more than mortal misery—mad, mad, mad— 
come and gone—was it Lear? 

We have found, thea, it seems, at last, the object of our search— 
a great poem—ay, four great poems——Lear, Hamlet, Othe Ilo, Mac- 
beth. And was the revealer of those high n ysteries, in his yeuth, 
a deer-stealer in the parks of Warwickshire, a link-boy in Londen 
streets’? And died he in his grand climacteric ina dimmish sort of 
a middle-sized tenement in Stratford-cn-Avon, of a surfeit from an 
over-dose of home-brewed humming ale? Suchis the tradition. 
Had we adaughter, an only daughter, we should wish her to be 

“Like heavenly Una with ber milk whit os 

In that one line has Wordsworth d 
Spenser. 


*lomb 
one an unappreciable service to 
He has improved upon a picture in the “Fairy Queen,” 
making “the beauty still more beauteous,” by a single touch ofa 
peneil dipped in moonlight, or in sunlight tender as Luna’s smiles, 
Through Spenser's many aine-lined stanzas the lovely lady glides 
along the wild, and our eves follow in delight the sinless wanderer. 
In Wordsworth’s one single celestial line we behold her but fora 
moment of time, and a port of space —an immortal idea at one gaze 
eccupying the spirit. 

And is not the 


ion,’ itis at all events a long one—* 


Like the “ Excur 
ow to begin, and never end- 


‘Fairy Queen” a great poem? 
al 


ing.” “That fire was a fortunace ene in which so many books of it 
burat. If no such fortunate fire ever took place, then let us 


trust that the moths drillingly devoured the manuscript, and that ’tis 


were 


all safe, Purgaterial psins—unicss, indeed, they should prove eter- 


If vou have votany thing to say, sir, out with it, inone 
or other of the many formas of speech employed naturally by the 
creatures to whom God has given the gift of 
' } 


‘ ; 


nal—are sufficient puis iment for the impious man who invented 


Allegory 


“discourse of reason.” 


But as you hope to be saved, (and remember your soul ts immortal) 


beware of misspending your life in perversely attempting to make 
hadow light and light s! 


si 


yw 





Wonderful analegies there are 
among all created things, material and immaterial, and millions se 
fine that poets alone discern them, and sometimes succeed in show- 
ing them in words. Most spiritual region of poetry—and to be 
visited at rare times and seasons—nor long there owcht bard to abide 
Fora few moments let the veil of Allegory be drawn before the face 
of truth, that the light of its beauty may shine through it witha 
! 


softened charm, dim and drear, like the moon gradually ebseuring in 
g£ "4 


its own halo on a dewy night. Such air woven veil of allegory w 


no human invention. ‘The soul brought it with her when 

Trailing « 

Prom te 

Sometimes, now and then, in moods strange and high, obey the bid 
; ) 


on e dul come 


ven, Wh v lune 


ding of ihe soul, and allegorize; but live not all life-long in an alle- 
Spenser the divine——for lo, and bebold' 
with all his heavenly genius—and brichter visions never met 


gor 
he 


mortal eyes than his— what is he but a “dreamer among men,” and 
£ 4 


even as Spenser did 


what may save that wondrous poem from the docin of the dust 2 
at lost—that in the English 
What! said you not that 
Lear, and Hamlet, and Cthello, and Macheth were all great poems? 
We did—! 
hands of theirereator, dis 


al 


To this conclusion must we come 


Ini guage there is but one great pecm 


ut therein we erred, for all the four have unde rgone,in the 





‘guration. There is, we repeat it, but one 


hein our tongue Paradise Lest 
$4 
1 


’ 
comme . 


great poem So go and 


tn 


x i nity orb al song, 
verlt 


“Fluxit 


morrow for severer thoughts,’ 


« To. 
as old Crewe has it at the conclusion 
{ 


The sand in the hour glass is still. 


of his “ Lewisden-hill,” but new 
fast’ 
ster p s undly 


or Led, as he was then “ for break- 
vet not till we have said our prayers. Let no man hope to 
jormany mghts on end—who forgets that knees 
were given, along with many other purposes, for genuflection and 


that among all mankind is the natural posture of thanksgiving. Ew 





fete et ralete, amica! formosissina. 
A new description of sleigh bells has been invented in Boston, the notes of 


which are said to be as perfect as these of the harpsicherd, and, instead ef 
unklng drousily, “«scourse must cloquent music.” 
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DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 








THE TON OF TO-DAY —DRESS, PAINTING, MUSIC, POETRY. | 
A DESULTORY ArTICLe | 





Ertuer all fashions are absurd, or else there is no real absurdi 
in fashion. It is the imstiming of things that makes them ridiculous 
He who is called mad for wearing an eccentric dress, is only so in 
not waiting till every body els is equally med. An umbrella 
bonnet should not, therefore, des; ise one the size of a pinched far 
thing: “they're all of them queens in their turn.” ‘Time was, 
when the beauty of the female figure was estimated by the small 
ness of the shoulders and the largeness of the hoo»; but now, under 
the hideous regime of the gigot sleeves, a fair lady's shoulders are 
wider than those of any of Barclay and Perkins’s draymen. ‘The 
lord and master standing by her side, bears about the same propor 
tion to her that a tigure cf one does to acipher, She is al! nothing 
Yet, the ambition of the sex is gratified by the appearance of mag 
nitude, even though thes must know thet the men are aware of its 
being mere wind and buckram. A male, of the finest dimensions 
passes the park eatrances with ease, while the huge little creature 
on his arm, either has to go edgewise, or crumple throug’), to the 
detriment of many vards of sik, In consequence of & monstrous 
fashion, so graceless and agly in itself, that it cou'd only have been 
invented in order that the first who followed it might take advan 
tage of the convenicace to smuggle lace. Tae “ bishop sleeves 
are much better; yet even these are unspeakably troublesome, 
being continually trailed across the ragouts at dinner, or dipped 
in the slop-basin at tea. It is well if they do not take fire in snutting 
the second candle 

Alas! and has the poetry of the female figure fled for ever 
Shall we think of the graceful undulating forms of beauty, the 
syiphid symmetry of Itobs, the buoyancy of elastic loveliness, and 
nature’s real elegance, pure, glowing, and spontaneous in every 
motion, only as dreams that are passed?) Are these bright vistons 
of our youth no more to be realized?) Must a married nan never 
expect to see his wite grace his beard in her own proper person, 
which, as far as he can judge, cannot ful to be considerably dit 
ferent from the egregious outline she now presents?) Must a 
bachelor never more hope to see a sweet woman in her natural 
shape?) “ There were angels ia those days.” when, in the tra 
grance of the noontide groves, the heart night Leat a joyous measure, 





, 


Tospot with Amary!lis in the slide, 
Or with the tangles of emra’s baa 
But now Amaryllis is cased in pasteboard, and Newra’s hair is 
tayed the fool with. All coiffures are abominable. The giratte 
see! dress made tue fairest female a figure o' fun!" and if the 
‘coiffure a la chinsise” is ever really adopted—tor we actually 





hear it is conte nplated—then farewell the tangles of luxuriant 
tresses, and hail bare face! 
* Ont upon thee, fe upon thee, bare face 

We have never been so truly out of temper with head dresses as 
inthe pit of the Ltalian Opera, when a lady in one of the stalls, with 
ahead like a large bush in blossom, happened to be directly ina 
line with our vision, to the outrage of our excited feelings, and the 
waste of our hall-cuinea 
ought te be put a stop to. 


If Pasta comes next season, this really 
One moment to be tixed in breathless 
awe With hor powertully expressive countenance, wrought up with 
the demon or the divinity of human passion, and the next, to have 
it obscured by a bunch of greens, or something fur more nonsensi 
cal, it not so valeu—is a things bovond endurance Real retine- 
ment insocial lite consists in having a courteous sympathy with the 
feclings of others, and to outrage them for a freak of vanity, is 
moral vulgarity. Maoay a woman who sells cauliflowers, would act 
with far more consideration and deceney. Perhaps the lady may 
reply, * Pray, sir, cannot you fear through my headdress 2" True 
We go tothe opera chiedy tor the music; but, even without allusion 
to our second Siddons, the eye ts curious to inform itself of the 
visible figure and features of the object which is so powerfully ex- 
citing the feelings. Itis the same im listening to an instrumental 
solo: unless we cansee the person performing, we are by no means 
satisfied or comfortable. ‘Vhis is to be attributed to the insuflicieney 
of the sense of hearing (with some few fine exceptions) to convey a 
definite impression to the understanding: the heart beats, and it js 
the brain wishing to know why it is, and ‘ow at is, that creates 
anxiety to see the pertor ner ‘We wish to bring all our senses to 
bear upon the interpretation 
Much as we admire a towins costume for both sexes, like that of 
the Persians or ‘Turks, in preference to the hateful angular-cut, or 
paffed-up monstrosities of Paris and England, we are. nevertheless 
tree to confess, thatthe only thing that puts us seriously out of tem- 
per with © fashion.” is the shameful influence it is suffered to have 
over works of intellect and ari. And herein Les the source of 
many a crievous wound, which men of genius will understand too 
well, without further probing 
or two 
The grandeur of the of] masters in painting—their truth, and 
character, and power. is now only appreciated and admired by a 
select few; and the artists of the present dav, beimg cor ipelled to 
avopt an opposite style, have come to an opinion that the modern 
school is the superior 





Yet, let us adduce an mstance 





This is the natural consequence, when 
their pecuniary interests come to be acted upon by human vanity 
and habitual associations. Flat. hizh-colored. smooth, surfaece-like 
painting, with no nore deoth or substantiality than ean be avei led, 
in fact, only a few removes from Chinese, is the re ining fashion ! 
Whatever a proaches the genuine standard is preseribed ‘he 
ladies and gentlemen of the present day are all determined to be 
painted like sweet peas. There is, however, an engraving now 
about town, far above all tei ling; and we hope to be believed. when 
we declare Uponour hovors that we would * be aritout, even to the 
edge of doom,” to obtain the heart and hand of such a woman 
The print is entitled © Une Tragedienne,”’ and is not at all lke 
the person said to be the original. It is the finest thing that has 
been pudlished these many year It has not sold well, as may be 
unagined, nor is it likely ; and we are selfish enough in our admi- | 
Tation, tu wish it never may. 
We have heard more than one royal academician affirm that a 
real fine painting by a modern artist, in the stvle of the old masters, 
would scarcely be looked at, much less sell. We are not quite sure 
of this. A painter has the advantage of coming before the pubic | 
with far less difficulty, trouble, and expense than those who devote l 











themselves to the sister arts. Suppose, for instance, a young man 
of “no name,” composes a piece of music, which possesses every 
merit that genius and science can accomplsh— who will publi it 
What manager will give ita trial? Tt he relinquishes the blea ot 
fame, and merely wishes to make it the respectable medium: of tos 
interest, and to take at as his diploma of capability to give lessons 
it will cost nearly one hundred pounds to get a tall erehesita for the 
trial; and he has notasmany shillings! Again, suppose an colscur 
man writes a powertul epic poem or trogedy, what can he do wat 
it?) Why, if he have not miterest, money, or luch—things which oo 
man of genius ever yet had—he can do nothing withit. Whereas 
an artist has only te contend with the circumstence ot his parting 
being hung in‘ aninfamons bad place,’ which may not alw vseccu 
and even there it may be spied out some tine day. T 
however, seem all of opinion, net only that histories! painting ps 
ruinous, but that fine pamting of any kind ts secondary to the “h 
mor” ofthe story. Oh, the grievous necessity for doing toolish thins 
Without determorating trom the great talent of Sir horas Law 











y pataters 
' 


rence, and allowing hin eve ry inert connect d wath grace, delevey 
hich tints, correct drawing, harmony of color, and the art of maki 

the most of hes sitter’s beauty. it ps stil to be lamented that he 
so few attempts at higher things 
objections to the aerial fashion he has set, bis portraits berg all lise 
flowers in the sun, taat, hal be done otherwise, he toust have cien 
up his originality. 
lay inthe above qualifieations; and this we shad not deny Whot 





ele 





It may be said, ta answer te ot 


Vhis, of course, paplies that his cliet onginality 


ally regret ts, that be did not choose nobler subjects for 
his pencil, We never heard of his seeking for fine heads, vn there 
is noe appearance of many having sought om Ita man hada meri 
Sir Thomas was hay py to part hon; but if he recd a great 

by au obscure individual, he was one of the list persons to feel an 
However, Si 


a beautiful painter, and would deserve no mean tame, even it we hod 


We princes 





iupulse to so and have a look at bim. Vhomas was 
no other proots of his talents than his portraits of Walter Scott, aud 
Kemble in the character of Llamlet 

Pass we now tomusic. Shadesof dead kingsof melody! how ar 
vour tnanes and memories outraged! how are your tatmortal lessens 
neglected! ‘Phe prevailing taste in music is for nursery trash in 
the vocal, and tricksy execution ta the tmstrumental Vhe ereat 





composers of former days had none of these gymnastic exercises, 


these fects of shghtef hand, in their pieces; they preferred a bei 
orisinal, and pure; and in there voeal eony os 


stinplicitv—grand 





tion they identified music with the mest s iblime ideas hey felt 
the divinity within, and chose words according to their own coopre 
henston and sense o power, Phisis whet makes the namesof Han 


deland Haydn sacred to tame With them, it was 
Mu mitrried te tun ttal verse 
What have we now music seduced by trumpery; and the tow: 
peopled with a truly eplie neral and ne less sirius off mr i 
the shape of butterJies, ripe cherri rentle moons, and oysters 
By the by, the last-mentioned di-gasting song ts a garbled and px 
and Miss Giraddon, bear 


ine that in mand, used to introduce a lene Halian cadence im con 


luted version of © Aurora che sorgerat ; 


eluding, and deseended te her lowes: note upon o-w-oy-oys ters! “Phe 
wes vd well, Se much for taste; but we would rather a thousand 
times listen te Hokey pokey wonky pong, Ke hing of the Canni 
bal Islands,” in which the 


oddity, without any anon: 


s 


is at least some character and grotesque 





lous pretence or puenic warbling. Llow 





fur his present majesty feels flattered by the melodious eflusion of 

“King Willoum the ter for me, but we 

would net have grudeed walking a mule to see the free Greorce the 

1 W edo not, how 
| 


ibsoeng, or a voung lady's song 


tots rnposstible to save: 





Fourth would have nade at a siialar appelloti 





ever, object to a pleasant song as 


we only mean to declan against the preference given them, to the 
exclusion or cold neglect of fine compositions, by which we are far 
from meaning mere screntibe mas 

We have only a tew words to say about poetry. "The dynasty of 
maudlin rhyme and prettiness, and the substitution of personal 
character for dramatic tmagination, 
indis new upon the wane Several bold attempts have recently 


has reached its utmost he alt, 


been made mn blank verse, which is the true standard style of solid 
English poetry ve ot Ehizabeth, 
“and there were ciat.ts in those davs So long an interval having 
‘lapsed, surely the geniusot the world can now afford to bring torth 
a few powertul dram tic writers agam; and even the erities must 
hai them with pleasure, being heartily sick of deerving nonsense 

Polish has levelled nature, and refinement has arived at the last 
state of efleminacy and consumption. Let us bope that the stiring 
period which approaches will net fail to do what such periods have 
always done hitherto, and that the ephemeral productions of tine 

serving taste will be swept off like chal? and tinsel from the stage 
of intellectual lite; when “the powers that be” will be found to 
wither away before the powers that feven as those of ages gone 
have outlasted the perishable eu.ptres of the world. London Lit. Jour. 


It is now a long while since the ay 








HERRICK THE PORT 
Poor Herrick was subjected to all the ups and downs of fortane, 
which are so peeulisrly tie lot of poets. He took orders in. the 
church; but the il odor into which the establishment fell, and the 
growing power of the Puritans, mduced him to give up his protes 
sion, and take shelter under the character of a layman The 
evening of his days wes spent more happily 
‘Por goal-luck came, and on my roof did light, 
Like noiseless snow, or is the dew of night, 
Not ail at once, 
Though an enthusiastic companion, as every man worth a fur 
thing ought to be when in the company of those whese minds assi 
nulate with his ewn, Tlerrick was, at the same tie, a man of 
principle and integrity A fine spirit of pious morality breathes 
through many of his compositions; as, for example, in these lines 





mit gently 





ON TIMSE! 

‘A wearied pilgrim I nave wander'd here 

Twice five and-twenty, bate me but one year, 
Long have I lasted in this world. ‘tis true, 

But yet those vears that | have lived are few 

W ho by his grav hairs does his lustres tell 

Lives not those years, but he that lives them well. 
One man has reach'd his sixty vears; but he, 

OF all those threescore, has not lived half three, 
He lives, who lives to virtue: men, who cast 





Their ends for pleasure, do not live, but last.” ‘ 


- . Sy 
| KORNER’S TRAGEDY OF ROPAMOND 
We rank a tragedy next to an epic poem; years and experience 
must be added to natural endowments, betore a leah rank can be 
ottained in cither. Korner’s chief teult is one of the foults of 
south: he is too diffusive and didactic. ‘Lhere is not enough of 
the poetry et action in * Rosamond,” and too much of the poetry 
of sentinent. ‘The ploy is of course, founded on the love of 
Hienry UL. tor the unfortunate doughter of Lord Clifford, who met 
n untimely fete through the jectousy of Queen Eleanor The 
story is certoiniy well adapted wo the stege, yet it has never becn 








very successiully dramatized 


TA SHOPAATIN, 





zs rors OF aNTra Y, APOPUPGMS, CUSTOMS, ANFCDOTES, 

Wires Prolemy the second, king of Egypt, ‘ooked forth one day 
from tis paloce window, affleted as he was at the tae with the 
gent, the com cquence of hos lavarious news, wnal cistrac ted 
with kinely anasties, he « reecl ame of his plebar nsul 
jects rechuang in festal eos n the sonds banks of the Nile, and 
dining with amense glee om! great goad appetite on such plebein 
entertainment os they had prooded tor themselves * Miserable 
ne!’ saudthe monarch, “that my tate hath not allowed me to be 
one of them! 

Anaxagoras, the Clazomnenian philosopher and preceptor of See 
rotes, bene ashed tor what Purpose he coneemed he ha ome tito 
the world, anowered, ‘Te sce sun, moon, and stors Toe same 
prbratosepohiet cing vtterly neghgent regerdiug the polities ot his 
town of Clazon ene, was twitted for bes undiflercnce on that hyect 
by some one of his more zealous fellow citizens, who asked hun 
we bret he entertained no concern tor his native country “Por 





Ihave always great concern; my 
‘is perpetually the sul ject 


ny counters, replied the sage 
mative enty pornting to the heavens 
of inv thought 


Chilton, the sage of Sparta, inqurred of ACs p what was Jupiter's 


emplovnent—what was his regular daily business in the shies 7 
Po humble these that are ek vated, snd clevate those that are hum 
le and the fabulist 


Dancing seems to have Leen reckoned, as well among the He 
rows as the Grecks, one of the Crst-rate acconplishments and te 





have been associated notonly with ther poetry, bat with ther re- 
Hous Worst Aliest allthe earliest Greek poets, as ‘l hespas, 
(oritine nf others, mt onky eveelled ra cdanen hot taught it to 
freemen, or pent en, tor mones We do not read, however, that 
Homer Was o cancer, or kept a dances school Sophocles «as one 
1 the best or t ha cheration; be hada very hand-ome per 
on, Which be was fain toexbilit on the dane race displaying 
wove trent Atier the eclet rated battle of Salons, mn the glory of 


1 AEschylus aike as warriors paricok, be exhibited 


lumseit as a lyrist and dancer, near! 


Which he an 
von the same manner as David 


tid before the ark: he footed it akang, dancing and singing to his 
Ihre, boue anointed also with oil, and naked te the waist; though 
others say he wore his robe) When bis play of Nausicaa was acted, 
he not only danced, but played at the ball With the Hebrews 
dancing must assured] » have bean associated With notions of dignity, 


otherwise iwoold net have been used in their most solenn worship 
And vet the taunting rebuke given te David by hos wite, presup 

poses, in her estimation, something of levity combined with that ex 

ercise With the Romans, alter their connexion with Greece, 
tise deemed a hig h accom In the age of 
Cicero, the first menot Rome u a bow tot ther shill in dancmg; 
as Cloudios, who had trumphed; Carhus, the enemy of Creero; and 


Lic. Crassus, son of the celebrated Parthian Crassus 


dancing war 





though a Sevthian, uttered sentiments as beautiful 
rose of Plato himself Among his fine 

The vine bears three erapes: the first om that of ple rsure; the 
second as that of drunkenness; the third as that of sorrow’ A 
Greck poet, | forget his mame, gave the first bowl, or erater, to the 
(araces, Llours and Dace hus; the seee nd to \ chus, and ; fai to 
Bacchus; the third to Mischief and Ate, 


sayings is the one 





When Mark Antony was fast fleeting from his conqueror, after 
the battle of Mutina, one of his acquaintances gave os a reply to 
some person that inquired of hin what his master was about——"* He 
tis dome what dogs dein ft pypt when pursued by the crocodile- 
drinking and running 


How different are the times ond modes of study prac tised by 
ind ages!) Demosthenes studied always 
during the nicht, utterly secluded, and quaffing at cold water; De- 
mades, his real in the forum, hardly studied at all, but dissipated 
away his time anad wine and licentiousness. Alschylus wos said 
to be always drank when he wrote, whence Sophocles ren atkhedto 
him with some of the bitterness of jealousy, that “af be wrote weil, 
he did so perchance and unwittingly.” [fit be true that # schy lus 
wrote always ina state of mebriation, it may perhaps accoant for 
his harsh, contorted, yet furious, forceful, and subline style ot poetry 
I should inter from Homer's simple style, that he was a drinker of 
Not only Afschylus, bat Alewus and Aristophanes, 
composed their poetry in a state of excitation from liquor; yet 
Anacreon, bacchanalian as he was, wrote, it is said, always sober 

we oily feigned inebriety. Among modern writers, | have only 
heard of ‘Tasso and Schiller, who « omy sodin a stete of sci ine 
briation; Schiller used to study til long after midnght, with deep 
potations of Ehenish: Tasso was wont to say that Malmsey was 
that alone which enabled him to compose good rerecs. 


literary men on all mation: 








cold water 











The Greeks seldom drank wine undiluted with water Hesiod 
recommends three cups of water to one of wine ; they sometimes 
dank tour to one: the Greck pro erb prese ribes five of water totwo 

f wine, or three of water to one of wine. ‘The proportion of five to 
two seems generally to have been preserved by those who wished to 
drink cheerfully, and converse for a long time without imebriation 
Anacreon, whom we may conceive the pattern of all jolly winebib 
bers. used two of water toone of wine. It was considered a Thra- 
cian or Seythian custom to drink pure wine. ‘The Romans drank 
more undiluted wine than the Greeks; yet we hear Ovid himself 
saying, that he could never drink wine in an unmixed state ; 1 wes 
too strong for his. 
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ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


ritLes. 


A nove of distinction is raplanted to alniost every human breast. 
ra foe ae 


[t displays itself in the earliest stages of ehil wnt Pome woe 


tectod under various disg for it has m yrees of quality 


and fineness; and, while it urges on some to feets of intellect. re 


searches of science, and virtuous actions, it breaks torth in ethers in 
wild irregularities, schemes of nusehict, or silly affectation, One com 
mands it by perilous deeds, another by unrenmattn : itv, a third 
by benefiting, a fourth by pl wuing mankind; whi i th is satis 
fied with it, even in the sh aye of abuse and esecrat 1; and, if he 
can but suceeed in becoming an objeet of notice, is inditlerent 


whether he is held above the million as a here or a scoundrel 


that “aspiring youth whe fired the Ephesian dome, with the de 


sign of having bis name handed down to posterity, if mot for the 


building, at least forthe destruction of the eclebrated temple. [tear 
those who will receive distinetion only in an honest way form but a 
small number compared with those who grasp at itonany condition ; 


tv f 


for multitudes may be every day observed so thirsty for renown, as 





to willingly abandon the path of virtue, modesty, and gos t sense in 
the pursuit. Nature, doubtless, bestowed this passion for a good 
purpose, as, without it, the arts and sciences, ond perhaps the whol 
machinery of society would stop. She intended itas on inducement 


to industry, morality, and benevolence, and to create a generou 


emulation among mankind in enterprises to ennoble themselves and 


to benefit each other, But, like many of her gilts, at is faequently 


abused ; and we partake of it as drunkards do of wine, even to ine 


briation. ‘They who despair of it for venius, or courage, or true 


virtue, will have it for subordinate, and often opposite qualities. A 


his 


an effeminate 


youth of my acquaintance set out in lite with an idea that 


talents must raise hin to eminence. but, being of 


pleasure-loving, and irresolute disposition, he has let years slip by 
1a commnon-place and enervating gratifications ; and now, incapable 


of accomplishing bis wishes in an honest way, aud equally unable 
his he to it by the aid of 
several silly absurdities of dress and manner. [tis amusing to ob 


to overcome love of notoriety spires 
serve the disappomted candidate for immortality, who contentedly 
with tawdry lace for the elegance of 
he the 
of his wit uns 


substitutes a coat bedaubed 


who, uf cannot 


learning and the dignity of virtue; and 


his fellow-creatures regard him for the fashe | 


slyvlyel 
their attention by the eccentricity of his gait and the curl of his 
mustachios. , 

Everybody could be distinguished for something good if they 
would strive for it with suflictent perseverance, as a female, without 
and intellwence 


beauty, may charm by modesty, cheerfulness 


Nature did not afflict us with the desire without leaving the path 
open toall for its accomplishment, and it should encourage such 
are not giited with any extraordinary 
culiar feature of mind sufficient, without exertion on their part, to at 
tract the attention of the world, to know that the most valuable dis 
t that which arises from 


being is 
Wi 


may be dazzled for a time by the sparkle of wit, the exhibition of 


idvantages of person, or pe 


tinction which can attend a human 
along and faithful pertormance of the ordinary dutics of lit 


genius, or the effulgence of beauty ; but these, even in theirhighest 
perfection, are inadequate to retain our love, and do not con 
tribute as much to the happiness of those around, as 
and useful virtues. What wife would not prefer an aflvetionat 
and good-tempered husband to a witty or a handsome one of a dif 


ferent deseription ? 


the Sin} le 


What man would not delight in a wite who 
kept his home neat and happy, who ever met him with good humor 
at his fireside, when the exhausting and wearisome labors of the 
day were over, to one whose excellences would only bloom in the 
sunshine of public admiration?) Indeed | have wondered how sen 
sible people could, so often as they do, overlook the precious, durable, 
and infinitely superior qualities T have mentioned, and which are 
in the reach of all who seriously endeavor to obtain them, vet by 
so blindly fascinated by the glare and glitter of superficial accom 
plishments, which, hke ornaments on the stage of a theatre, shine 
brilliantly for the audience, but are useless in private lite. Who 
would toil and pant after artificial flowers when the buds of na- 
ture s own formation could be plucked every day by the road side 

Perhaps it is a defect in our system of education that this species 
of ambition is too early and strongly developed. ‘The child is 
tiught to study and conduct himself well, not that he may enjoy 
the pleasure of knowledge and the consciousness of virtue, but that 
he may receive a book bound richly, or wear a gold medal. This is 
a dangerous principle to arouse and cherish in the vouthtul breast 
What isa ptece of glittering metal, compared with the inward noble 
consciousness of having performed one’s duty. That is the reward 
of virtue in this world, and children cannot too soon be made ac- 
quainted with it. How cruel, to deceive an ardent and generous 
child into labor by teaching him to rest all his hopes and wishes 
upon a mere outward triumph. It is in reality nothing more than a 
conspitacy, on the part of his guardians, to lead him into industry, 
by a false picture of the world. When he erows up, how his heart 
will droop and sicken if not supported by some inward principle of 
reward, in a measure independent of external distinction. 

It is not extraordinary that children should be contented with 
baubles as the reward of their efforts, or, in the words of Pope, be 
“Pleased with a rattle, tickled with a straw.” 
but a quiet observer, withdrawn from the excitements of life, will 
smile to find what empty honors and insigniticant trifles persons 
grown up to maturity are frequently “tickled” with. Although 
we dwell under a republican form of government, one of the great 


principles of which is universal equality, | am continually struck 
with the endeavors of individuals to escape from its restrictions, and 
I are making towards the construction 


the nsequent approat hes we 
of a nobility. Men are apt to imitate what they edinire, and to he 
come what they imitate; and what creates a greater sensation 


among us plain professing democrats than the appearance of a count 
or a duke Their arrival in our sphere is as greatly distinguished 
as thatofa hawk in a barn-yard ; except that, instead of screaming 
holes to 


yproach, there is a universal flutter of joy and admiration 
! 


at, 


with terror, and crowding away ite dark corners and secret 


hy } 
un ois a 





uacnge Us 


he is received by a throng of sycophantic natives 
to carry out a rather irreverent simile, every old hen displays her 


pretty brood of chickens with a cackle of mate rnal delight and am 
bition. Ear be it from me to cast ridicule on a gentleman for having 
been born in a country where fortune or his own merits, or both 
combined, may have added’a celebrated 


name to his possessions, or to 
object to whatever hospitable attention a stranger ts entitled to en 
shores; but L would distinguish between the weleome elicited 


our 
and that | renee paid to titles, which is too tre 
quently yielded to the undeserving, and which then renders one 
and the other of derision. [| know 
the brink of a suceessful ter 
mination of a long courtship, was completely put to rout by the ap- 
] 


ana, 


by worth 


party an ot ject of contempt 


a very excellent young man who, on 


pearanee of a pairof Prench mustachioson the scene of action ; 


they were directed agalast the 
t 


though, as it afterwards appeared, 


and 


heart of the ladv only obliquely for the temporary amuseiet 
ol the personage who stood behind those powertul engines of love, 
} ! 


the mortified youth very properly disdained atterwards to receive the 


afiection so readily inclined to vield toa foreign enemy and astonish 


ed 


g a pretty country girl, as fresh rnd 
untainted with these city diseases 


is the roses in her father’s gar- 


his relatwies by marrvi 


den, and who could never look ata duke without laughing. 


Another capital reason why our honest citizens and their wives 
laving teo much 


hould be on their guard against dis} 
titled 
consists in the Sina} le fact that no one laughs at them for their 


and daughters 
solteitude touching travelers, merely because are so, 
pains more heartily than the very objects of their respect; for these 
ire sometimes clear-headed and talented men, accustomed to put 
the right value on things, and estimating their own stars and gar 
ters only as means of passing through the world in a more agree 
able manner. When such gentlemen find themselves suddenly 
elevated to an artificial consequence among people who can have 
no earthly reason but vanity to prefer them detore their own friends 
and countrymen, they are rather disgusted than gratified, 


unfortunately at let into the seeret of one of the worst weak- 





ind are 
ones 
nesses 10 the character of the .\merican people 


I could nan which some of my readers will 


easily recollect, without the mortification of mentioning the parties 


have 


two instances 


each of which, in its own way, illustrates what I been say 


ing One guest, who perhaps might have commanded by his 
talentthat deference which he refused for his military rank, lett a 


token of his disapprobation in the torm of a severe poem, printed in 
r, with alu 
and 


one of the daily papers, not long since; and the oti 


dicrous mixture ot frankness irnorance, pre judice, egotism 


youlnature, no sooner es aped from under the ponde rous honors 
and compliments beneath which he was nearly suffocated, than he 
turned about and belabored the whole nation with such lusty and 
indiseruminate abuse, us, in the opliton of several discreet persons 


we richly deserved, although it had no foundation in truth.* 

Since these wandering stars from the spheres of Mreign nobility 
ind distine 
phrase is, the 
and practise with so inuch profit upon their simplicity, 
and lurking respect tor titles, 


uneng ourselves aspire to the same advantages. 


ior elegance 


succeed so well 


so successtully of exte 


avail themselves 


lions, or, as the in “astonishing 


natives,” 
it is not to be wondered at that some 
The most ludi- 
und routing 
taste begin to 


crous thniery of foreign manners, dress, customs, 18 §]} 


up in different places around, as the seeds of false 


grow. | have already seen a company awed by the announcement 
of the Hlon. Mr. B., or Major C., or Col. D. | Every title is 
hotsted into notice with a eareful publicity. Time, mstigated by 


ride of family and oflice, is slowly building up barriers between 
t 


the high and the low; and a coach-maker. the other d N told me 


that his customers are busy in raking up, from the forgotten his 
or H that 


their ancestors, the fragments of heraldic bearings, 
they may be patched up im this country of publie simplicity, and 


tory 


lead the way to more serious innovations. | mention this more 
particularly, because of the allusion to it in the annexed letter, 
which came to me in a neat but unknown hand, and which J 


publish witheut comment. 

Sin—As I observe several others addressing you upon subjects 

which um bold to drop you a line 
to all 


such 
You must know pa is having a carriage built, 


concern themselves, 1 


upon a topic of a good deal of importance 


most 
1s h we 
claims to gentility 
and wants to tind out something about his creat-creat-vrandfathers 
and mothers, so that he can get a coat-of-arms to be painted on the 
coach, cut on the silver, &e. It is very queer, but we cannot, tor the 
life of us, discover where we came from. Pa savs, he thinks we 
belong to the family of a Scotch lord, who, if the plain truth was 
known, is connected with a young man by marriage who ts be 

lieved to be a member of a family who are cousins to a person 
related to the Prete nder If that is the ease then, I have roval 
blood in my veins, have not | ?—and I think pa ought to get some 

thing expressive ola princess in disguise A person In England, 
to whom pa wrote on the subject, answered him that he could not 








*We presume our correspondent alludes to the author of Cyril Vioraton 
and Captain Basil Hall — Rds 


tell him anything of the family of the Batterkins, but that for a 
moderate sum of money he could trace them back to the Bother 
kins, which was corrupted from Bolingkins, which, in fact, was 
no other than the Bolingbrokes, who seem to have been great 
people in England. For my part, | de not see the use of traveling 
so far for a name, and wonder fulks here do not set up names for 
themselves, and titles, and coats-of-arms too. I should like to know 
what makes Bolingbroke a better name than Batterkin? Is it not 
iny other name would 
I think 


as well as 


the divine Shakspeare that says, ‘a rose by 


smell as sweet ?’—and so would Bolingbroke or Batterkin. 
for these things 


we had better stop sending abroad 





others, and manufacture our own titles, &c. as we do our cloth and 
Let General Jackson open a great United States’ shop, and 


My pa made his 


hats 
sell titles and mottos, &ec. to the richest people 
money trading between here and New Orleans for sugar, molasses, 
and I do not know what. So let him be called the Duke of Brown 
Then the tobacconist would be Count Pigtail; and the 
Or rather, let them adopt the 


Sugar 
broker Lord Shaver, 
ippellations of the places of their birth, and [am sure our history 
would make as good a figure as any other, informing posterity how 
the Count Quogue challenged Lord Musquito Cove, or the Duke 
of Poughquag was arraigned for high-treason at the instigation of 
Lord Passadunky, &c upon a par with 
ind have enough to do in admiring our own noble- 


and so on 


Ac. we should then bs 
other nations, 
without going crazy about these of other countries 


men 1 have 


the honor to be, very respectiully, yours, Xe. Susan BatTrernin 





FUGITIVE SKETCHES. 


TETEeAeTETE 


BY N. I 


CONFESSIONS. 
WILLIS 


Frorexce! cousin Florence! will you speak to me, or shall I 
t 


open your lips with this pearl folder—my own silly gift to a lady who 
would not read the last and best novel ever written, if she was to be 


troubled to cut the leaves. Are you rery indolent to-night, or is 
your heart broken, or your bird dead What ails you! There 


you sit with vour great shawl about you, and your great blac k eves 
fixed on that little foot ir 
planning a flirtation, or inventing a mous¢ trap, or what is more 
cousin, and 


ibedded in the ottoman, as if you were 
using on the constancy of your amiable 
very humble servant. Well! Lsee how it is. Bring the pastille 
into this corner, Bettina, get me the deep chair and a cricket, and 
leave the room. tell the class of vour 
ud Pll select something to read to vou for their particular 


probable T 


And now, ¢cartesima me 
ck vils, 
Inne y anes 

“T have been thinking, 
never langh—indeed I am serious 
and reflect, as I have been reflecting for the last half hour, that this 
while | am speaking—is gone—irreparably 


Nav— 


Leave burning my nice alumets 


cousin, that Tam growing old. 


very moment—this 


gone! Think that life is made up of so few such thata child may 
reckon them, and then remember that an eye, eternal and unsleep- 
ing, keeps watch upon their lapse, and notes every waste ind blot of 
their holv uses. Ah, cousin, | sometimes wonder if I 
to live the life 1 do—mad to forget death for a 
read tome. Ido not know what to make of this 
If | am in mv senses, it is a lucid interval in a life- 


am not mad 
even moment 
Heigho! come! 
mood of mine, 
time madness. Read, cousin, or the dark curls you have wasted st 
mitch poetry on will grow gray with this dull thought.’ 

Cupid defend us! what a homily ! Well, now do you know, Fl 
It's quite sur 
prising how one mevy live a centurv near a pretty Woman, and know 


renee, | never suspecte lvou of a thought before? 


no more about her. till the gods enlighten him, than the moth knows 
of the star he flies at for a candle. Who would have dreamed that 
a raging belle—a gav, saucy, magnificent romp of a belle, would 


ever have conjured up such a vulgar, every-day sadness ! 


‘And were + never sad?" 








rc ! when | was a bey, Florence—a musing, dreaming, melan 
chol wolbow—lI used to think of such things till the stars grew 
pale : made me extravagantly happy, and summer delicious- 
ly poco curanie, and autumn——oh, in autumn, the gods made me 


upon existences, and visions, and all the mysteries 
till Twas well nigh mad. Life was a rain-drop 
das for the glories of Dr. Kitchiner 
ind Pelham, the - of an olive, or the subtle differences in 
sherries—you will scarcely credit me when I tell you [thought them 
very : I built a bower of hemlock in the depth of a 
secluded wood, and filling the floor with leaves. | went there in the 
summer mornings, and lay all day gazing up at the fleckered sky 


poetical! I fed 
ot j hik sophy 
avery bubble in my regard, an 


** nare 





insignificant. 


ticed roof, and Weaving visions out of my little store 
that hallucination of ar 


Oh, what poor de luded creatures seemed to me then 


through the la 
ot kre wledur 
oplum-eater 
the ta 
wonderful | thought it that they could set their hearts for a moment 
on things which death night at anytime take away, or the slightest 
change of fortune shift to the waiting hands of another. Beauty 
rank, riches, every thing perishable—every thing that the stars 
would outlive, or the soul shake from its recovered wings with its 
mortal fetters, was, to my boyish esteem, as the gold colors of the 


ould have staggered the 


hionable and ambitious and industrious of this world! Hew 





clouds to the eagle that sails through. (Shadow of Pelham! forgive 
me for the poetry of that last sentence!) Weli—trom Epictetus | 
took to Epicurus. I reasoned that if life was se brief, it was not 
worth while to improve it—concluded to watt till | could travel to 
the stars before I studied them—renounced solitude till Te uld geta 
bv-correr of the universe—and pulling down my bower, and selling 
my vellum Plato for an eye-glass, I fell in love with my cousin Plo 


rence! There was a metempsychosis! Since then, my sweet coz 
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as thou verv well knowest, the “dum ririmus” of the gardens has 
been my motto; and truly, upto this my twenty-third mortal year, 
1 find inyself a most contented disciple. 

“ But, cousin, de you never regret those early davs? 
never fee! that your childish philosophy was the better of the two? 


Do vou 


Do you never, ina sudden pause of music, or when passing out from 
the crowded dance into the clear, still air of midnight, feel that you 
are desecrating your own nature, and perverting your own once ac 
tive faculties by such a life as yours? Nay—do not answer me—l 
know it isso. I know that ]—even 1, cousin—who never knew 
the impassioned days which you describe, and who have been a 
common child, with the common and artificial nurture of ny sex— 
even J, never am checked for a moment in the whirl of gaiety with- 
out a sudden coldness of heart—never look on the quiet night in 
coming from a ball without a sinking reproach which sleep only can 
silence.’ 

Very prettily romanced indeed! Why. Florence, you should write 
for the Souvenirs. Which of your one hundred and one victims ever 
suspected peerless perfection of such a drawback as this? Since you 
have betrayed yourself, however, I will tell youina whisper, that I 
(you won't tell—honor bright ?) L—I—repent now and then!—I do, 
indeed. Sometimes of a rainy day, or when the clock strikes one at 
midnight, or on coming suddenly upon moonlight, or a sweet place 
in the country, or on seeing uneXxpecte dly a gorgeous sunsetting— 
mv boyish heart comes back to me, and makes me a very child 
with its silly weaknesses. Whenever I am taken thus, I go into my 
own room, and with a locked door and curtains drawn, sit down 
and read over my old diary—a book in which, besides recording 
It would 
It is crowded with nonsense, of course 


every feeling of my heart, | wrote constantly in rhyme 
amuse you to look over it 
the inflated notions of a boy; 
hood, it iston N feverish feelin gs like water from a cold spring 1 


but when ‘bit by the dipsas” of child 
have not looked into it now for a month, but so well are its loos« 
y memory that Lex 





kil re peat it from end to end 

You wil lresoember that it is from a 
diary, and written by a boy—for there are both carelessness and 
i Thus runs a page of recollections: 


rhymes gravel out 
Shall | give you a specimen 


egotism to excuse. 
* My childhood has been happy, yet 
1 had some hours of shadowed thonght, 
Some hues from darker passions caught 
Some feelings | may not forget. 
| have been wandering when the sky 
Was black with tempest--when the sre 
Was rent by the loud thunderer 
And I have telt that | could dic 
To utter mv defiance, Storm 
Tlas been, at times, my passionate, 
My ardent love, and | have sate 
‘And wept that | was such a worm 
H Wing noe power to meet or dar 
The stalking spirits of the air. 


I have had softer feelings. Night 
Has pour'd her flood of silver light 
Into my very soul; and wings 
Iiave come, in my imaginings, 
And fanned the fever of my brow 
I do remember, even now 
How I have gazed till soul and eye 
Were fixed in deep idolatry 
On that pure planet—how I pray’d 
That lite’s warm pulses might be stay’d— 
Pray'd—to give heaven, and hope, and all 
To be one hour ethereal 
And I have gazed on woman's eye, 
And kindled at its hallowed fire, 
And felt her fresh breath passing by 
In tones as sweet as Jubal’s !vre; 
And I have seen her bosom swelling 
To hear the softly whisper d vow, 
As if the soul in its deep dwelling 
Were all too full for stillness now. 
And then I felt as every drop 
Of my heart's blood were backward rushing, 
And drowning spirit, life, and hope, 
Inthe wild tumult of its gushing. 
] cannot tell you how it Is- 
But one pure glance from woman's eve 
Will waken feelings like to this 
And give me deeper, holier bliss 
Than a whole worlds idolatry 





1 never interchanged with men 
My deeper feelings. 1 have kept 
My sanctuary closest when 
Their eyes would scan it. They ne'er wept 
As I would wish to weep. They never 
Have felt a longing wish to die, 
But feel as they could live for ever 
In this world’s hollow pageantry. 
How can I hold communion? Stull 
It sickens at the heart to keep 
The fountain seal'd—its waters will- 
Ay, must—or the swell’d heart will break — 
Flow full and freely. 1 have felt 
As | would give a world to shed 
One burning tear, and yet have dwelt 
Asif I were among the dead— 
Myself the only living thing 
Left of a total perishing 
And yet there is a pride in feeling 
That thoughts are mine they never knew— 
That though my heart may need their healing, 
Grief never can my soul subdue 
There isa pride in self-communwn 
On things men cannot feel or share ; 


In soaring on a nobler pinion 
‘Tosome bright home of purer air 
Where man hath never been. They waken, 
Such thoughts as these, an energy 
A spirit that will not be shaken 
Till frail mortality shall die 
They make man nobler than his race 
And give expansion, strength to thought ; 
The tears the Vv start leave not a trace 
For they are fragrant tears, and fraught 
With soothing power—they heal and bless 
The spirit in its loneliness. 


I have peculiar feelings when 
| hear sweet music. I can find 
No sympathy but silence then, 
No kindred eve, nor kindred mind 
‘o give me back my thoughts, Men are 
oo tame, too passionless. They deem 


1 








I 
My holier feelings singular, 

My heart's delirion jova dream 
Myself a strange enthusiast: Stull 

It is a source of pride to me 

To feel my blood tumultuously 
Careering at the minstrels will; 

To teel the warm unbidden teats 
Press gently through the lash, and know, 

That, though it shame my sterner years 
"There is a luxury in the flow 

Too full for their communion. 
That minds of an Pmmertal birth 

Formed through the uniwerse to range 
Should so ignobly cling to earth 

Having no passion but of sense, 
No eve for moral loveliness, 

No hate for mental impotence, 
Degraded, earthly, passionless 

Just living and no more—like worms, 

Eating the earth their soul deforms. 





~ a 
Strange 


LT have met here and there a heart 


W hie passion pulses beat hke mune; 
Some few who lived, like me, apart, 
And learned their feelings to enshrine 


Like holy things. 1 have lived vears 
In one short hour spent bliss 
In their commnion—min 
Till U had been eontent to di 
My spirit was so chastened. One 
Ido remember mow —a mand 
W hiose voice came oer iw like a tons 
From seme lost Peri 1 have said 
How much | worshipped melody 
And, sure I am, that all the strings 
Which | have ever heard will die 
Ay, fade from my remembering, 
Eire | forget that tone, We parted- 
1 fear—foreve r! tor her check 
Save when some thought the life-blood started, 
Wore not the tresher hues which speak 
Of lite’s continuance. ler eve 
Was fraught with too much « logquence ; 
Its full, fixed gaze Was too intetise, 
Too passionate, net soon to dit 
She'll fade ere long—Oh how the flowers, 
The fairest flowers of earth, do fall! 
iow voung that hollow grave devours 
Life’s rosy hopes ;—how soon that pall, 
Like heaven's broad mantle, covereth all. 


tuliy 


iy tears 








That was a kind of rhyme I was fond of then. Its ease and free 
dom won on my unpractised ear, and | wrote in itexclusively. "Thy 
thoughts, as you see, are perfect midsummer madness, just such as a 
boy would nourish, who had lived alone till he believed himself a 
hero. And vet with all its folly it was a splendid delusion’ T must 
confess, Florence, | have less enthusiasm now than J felt im those 
days when walking wet to the skin, bareheaded, in the thunder 
storm. ‘To climb to the top of a tall pine, and sit and rock for hours 
in the strong wind, orto pace the dark paths of the woods when the 
flash of the lightning was my only guide, were passions which filled 
me with thrilling delight, though, at the same time, a vague suspicion 
that they might be ridiculous made me indulge in them with guarded 
secrecy It amuses me to remember the feelings with which I re 
ceived the conjectures of my schoolfellows upon my solitary habits. 
I had naturally a singular kindness for those about me with which 
my pride was constantly at war and when my oddities were sneered 
ut, if T could not find cause for resenting tt openly, | went away 
and brooded over it with all the dignitied grief of a Marius. TI will 
repeat you a heroic verse or two which f remember juditing on 
one of these occasions : 
There are some things I cannot bear, 
Some looks which rouse my angry hate, 
Some hearts whose love | would not share 
Till earth and heaven were desolate 
I cannot bear to be with men 
Who only see my weak nesses : 
Who know not what I might have been, 
But sean my spirit as it ts 
And when my heart would gush with feeling 
To catch one kind, one sunny look, 
When love would be a leaf of healing, 
But scorn a thing I will net brook 
Oh, it is hard to put the heart 
Alone and desolate away, 
To curl the lip in pride, and part 
With the kind thoughts of yesterday— 
To wear a cold, repulsive brow, 
While kindly feelings throng beneath, 
To know that my proud heart must bow 
Or live in solitude till death— 


And all because men will not see 
That pride is my infirmity 
Tis strange they know not that the chill 
(M their own looks hath made me cold; 
That though my words fall seldom, still 
Their own proud bearing hath controll'd 
My better feelings—They torget 
I have a heart of kindness yet 





But where was /u ¢ passton among all theseextravagancies 
Such a prurient fancy as yours could not have been all engrossed in 
the Platonism of woods and solitudes. Contess, cousin, that there 
Was a softer shade in this boy picture 

1 do—I do! Cytherean Venus! how I did love Miss Polly 
le of the factory on the 


Low, the pri romantic Shawsheen' | saw 


her first in the tenderest twilight of a Saturday evening, washing 
her feet in the river. Lwas a lad of some imnpudence, and 1 sat 
down on a ston nd by the time it was dark we were 
I think so now. She 
ry ‘ ' 
ugh four vears older than J, my educa 
tion had mere than equalized us At least, if not the wiser of the 


two, | was the most skilled in the subtlety of lowe. 


beside her, 
the best trends possi re 
was about eighteen 


She was beautiful 
amd tt 


und practised 


with great suceess ‘Jes pet She was a tall brunette, and 


I sometimes fancied, when her eve exhibited more than ordinary 


feeling, that there was Indian blood under that dark and glowing 
" 


han he valley of the Shawsheen just below the village where | 





a gem of solitary and rieh seenery, and the over 


was at school, ts 
hanging weeds and long meadows afforded the most picture say die 
Phere 
her shuttle and 
1 trom mv Schrevelius, did we meet and stroll till the nine-o' clock 


blers whe did not care to be met 


when she was 


ind desirable haunts for ram 


mm Sunday allernoon released frou 


lof the factory surmmoned her unwillingly home. tT eould go 
Without my supper in these days, though | doubt if Pwould now 
on such slight occasion. By the time vacation came, | found myself 


sertously in love —declired my passion, and left her with my heart 


half broken. We were gone four weeks, and, when I returned. the 


buteher’s bow was engaged to Miss Low, and | was warned to avoid 


the factory at the peril of flogeing, The threat was, of course 


ler inconstaney was a serious criel to me. and, after 


super leus, 


heing miserable a week, | had recourse to my usual panacea for all 
ils—poetry. Tf vou will look away, Florence, 1 will try to repeat 
the ve swith becoming gravity Imagine the herome'’s name t 
be (Jementina, or Saceharissa 

r vell—the tie is broken. “Thou 


With all thou wert to me hast parted 
Ll teelrten my burning brow 

} could not else be broken-hearted 
I may not weep—I cannot sigh 

A weight ts pressing on my breast 

A breath breathes on me withering!y 
My tears are dry, my sighs supprest, 
I aliost Wish my spirit were at rest 


Farewell—lve loved thee much '—1 feel 
That my wolatry was deep ; 
T know my heart can never heal 
Till in the grave my passions slee; 
Yet—1 upbraid thee not—my love 
Was all | had to ofler thee 
Love mi its lone suinplieity ; 
Flow could TE deem thou wouldst approve 
How hope to draw an angel from above 
I cannot hate though its gall 
Would bind my wounded spirit uy 
Ay. sweeten mine embitter'd « up 
Lleve thee still L feel thy thrall 
Lake chains that sear, but bind me vet; 
1 feel that Leould die to bring 
To my crush'd hopes a withering 
Could die if IT eould all forget 
That thou hadst spurned my love—nor felt regret 


' Live 


Farewell—my blessing on thee 
Stillin thy hallowed loveliness 
I've tried —but no! 

Another too! L may forgive, 

But oh the tie to life would part— 

My heart would burst to bless him. Go! 

We may not meet again below 
But wipe not out my memory from thy heart 


i cannot bless 


That's hat) but it was pathos when it was written. I remember 
thinking at the time that I should stifle with the sick, leaden, oppres 
sive closeness about my heart. Lean searcely realize now that the 
passion was real; but that is not so mucha wonder | was specu 
lating on that subject a day or two since, while giving some advice 
to a young literary friend of mine He is a genius, a real positive 
genius, and has qualities of a personal character, which, in con 
nection with his talents, will one day elevate him to the first rank of 
society. He had fallen in love with a pretty brunette, however, 
and, though poor, and without prospects, he was balancing the ques 
tion of the desperate step. I was fortunate enough to reason him 
out of it, and have thus saved him, I doubt not, a life-time repent 
ince, One of the greatest phenomena I know of, Florence, is the 
leluded sincerity of every stage in the progress of taste. Who ever 
brought himself to believe that his present impressions were incorrect 
and would alter with time? Who ever sat down deliberately and put 
aside his enthusiasm with the thought that it would become ludicrous 
hereafter? Who that is young (and I suspect it is as true of the old) 
does not think himself, now, at this passing moment, in his zenith? 
if not wiser, at least fresher than he will ever be—if not richer, more 
content—if not so complete in his accomplishments or so manly in 
his bearing, stil] more original, and vivid, and graceful, and therefore 
on the whole, happier and better. It is difficult for any one to un 
derstand the relative standard of life. The ascent through the many 
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strata of rank and consequence, by one who is born to rise, 1s 50 
slow, that the heart finds time in each to put out its tendrils and cling 
This ia so true, that you cannot find an ambitious and successful a 


s 


pirant in any walk ot glory, (save such as deaden the heart.) who ts 
not fettered with by-gone and inferior attachments—the dignity of 
his fame affected constantly by early, and, tothe world, unbecoming 
and unaccountable purtialities In the passion of love, for instance, 
the school-boy, who is bern to wealth and distinction, thinks the 
village beauty peerless; 
worships the eternal daughter of his professor ; and the 


the student whois to honor his country’s 


scholarship 
new hon of a biue stoc 
izing and intellectual “ Miss Brown.’ 
rf lors every thing voldenly 


ing circle Wastes his sonnets on the patron 
‘There is a perpetual hallu 
cination about genius, which co If its 
possessor Is kept low, the sulgar beings about him are always the 
heroines of his taney, and it he rises to cultivated soctety, the first 
hich-bred woman who notices hin, be she ugly es Leonarda, in his 
grate ful enthusiasm becomes the queen of grace and dignity 

“ Very true, but very didactic, » ' 
» Taminthe humer for any thing ¢ 


n! V pray vou abandon 


on 


u 
that vein Have vou no 
more jets de Lamour in your rasmory to let off for my amusement? 
The mock hero vwedy.’ 
Comedy to the spectator, but tragedy to the actor 

inversion of things. Ne, Florence, Pil show up no more ot my live 
Amaryllises to you. But Twas addicted to Weal passions which 
violent, and to which FE look back with a far mor 


ic of your youth ts quite Lhe a cor 
a very pretty 


were scarely less 
pleased dignity of renembrenes 
with what a glowing Wolatry of imagination Tmesed upon the im 
mortal story of the beautiful Greeian, and in what tnpationt, though 


Sappho “burning Sapy ho! 


inadequate poe trvl paint dand sunsimycon eptions at hercharacter 
[remember attempting, among other things, her © Last 
A part of it ran thus 
My life has been a rapid stream 
Made deepor by the rain of tears; 
My hours hive Hleeted like a dream, 
And yet those hours to me were years, 
So fraught were they with feeling. Love 
Has lent life's wi 
But ab! Love's dyes were caught above 
They brighten but they wither too 
Still do LE not regret the fire 
Which, while it burnt, has purified ; 
P would not chonge this glorious pyre, 
My burning lows, for all the pride 
And pomp of glittering he irtlessness : 
1 would not break my go den Ire 
Nor love its hallow'd tones the less, 
‘Though all my woman's hope expire 
Upon its fevered chords. Ob hte 
Should never linger in the heart 
Of injured woman, She should die 
Ere one bright, rosy hue depart 
From the lip's loveliness, and tly 
At the first breath which stirs her wing, 
The very bour her heart is riven, 
Ere tears have come, or sorrowing, 
All spotless as she is, to heaven 


and fate ! 
Song.” 


sm rosy hue; 





L love to look upon that sea 


Where [shall find nv early grave; 


It is #0 like my lite and me 
There is so much ints wild wave, 
Like what Pve always been. Beneath 
There ever ts an iey chill, 
A dark, drear flow, a living death, 
A nameless, ceaseless tide of all; 
Ani yet upon its surface ride 
The splendors of the white wave-crest, 
And o'er it holy moonbeams glide, 
Or on its bosom sink to rest, 
Aad beautiful, bright things are sleeping, 
Ay, in stormiest hour, beneath, 
And Peri forms their vigils keeping 
er maids who breathe but passion’s breath, 
And who are troubled net, nor wake 
At the loud waves above them breaking 
Whose thirst for love no thought can stake, 
And vet whose love knows no forsaking 
Passion !—passion! [tis the history of a boy's life. When ts there 
atime in manhood, when a dream 1 idea only, of beauty —can 
engross the whole tide of existenc I have loved 
the “quaint, delicate Ariel,” Juliet and Endymion, the gentle Rosa 
lind, and chaste Florime!—every creation of poetry that won upon 
my boyish fancy, without distinction of sex, by the mere foree and 
sweetness of poetic beauty. Jt has followed me—that same dispo 
sition for imaginary passions—up to thes very moment 
character of the novelist haunts me fora time with an inevitable 
affection. Di Vernon, and Flora Melvor, and Catherine Seyton, 
and Allston's painted Beatrice—all have hod their hour 
© Speaking of ‘ hours,’ cousin, do you know that its twelve 
You should not have known it when | was so eloquent, Florence! 
It would be a little more @ la spirifuelle in you, to prefer waking in 


ar 
el 


~ 


appho, and 


Every fine 


” 


Nhese lone end silent hours, 
When nig}t makes a weird sound of its own stillness 


But good night! Sweet dreams to you, ‘‘an’ you will sleep! 


“ Whatever draws a man out of bimse!f, makes him wiser, and 
better, and happier; atleast if it does not, the fuult ts his own, and 
he has to auswer for abusing one of the most effectual means of un 
provement which Providence has place d within his power. He ean 
not benefit others without being himself benefited tn return, cither 
by the influence of his action, his own feelings, or by the gratitude | 
with which it is more than repaid on the part of it his fellow-crea 
tures. Ascetics may say what they please, but seclusion is neither 
faverable to wisdom nor to virtue, and least of all to enjoyment.” 


LITERARY NOTICES. 





EBulegy on the Life and Character of the How Samuel Latham Mitch:!! 


By Felix Pasealis, MD. New-York 5 


M.D 


rt 





Irv we have delayed till now a notice of this address, it 1s net, by 
any means, because we deem the subject uninteresting, orth: writer 


His eulogy is a clear, una flected 





not fully competent to his task 
and extremely well written outline of the lite and charac.er of a 
very eminent and unconanon scholar, It isnot unusual to hear of an 
individual as a great literary che racter, while the mass of the people 
are unable te explain the grounds on which his claims to that dis 
tinetion are founded. If any are thus unacquainted with the earses 


f Dr. Mitehill’s high and very widely extended reputation, this 


pamphlet: furnishes them with every requisite information ino the 
shape of numerous frets respecting him, ond honors ehieited by his 


tle 


science and learning from distant quarters of the glole Was 
born in L764, in Queen's county, Long Island, near New. York ; and 
wis, even in his early years, so well appreciated by his uncle, Dy 


Samuel Latham, that he adopted him as a son, and “ appropriated 
Pi t 


a liberal legacy” tor his education. 


“So intense was his eagerness for improvement,” savs Dr. Pas 
calis. “that during the long winter nights, when candlelight was 
not «llowed him aeeording to his wishes, it was his custom to make 
a preparation of brushwood and other hioht tiel ty he flare of 
which he continued his studies long tate the night, tothe great injury 
iowever, of his eves, Which never entirely recovered there previous 
treneth of 

\tter the return of peace and the achievement of 
American independence, and before the completion of the twentieth 
vear ot his age, Mitchill was cdirecte | to repair te Europe to attend 


Vision 
victorious 


at the cour es of one of the most celebrated schools of medicine 
“This second period in his eduestion was destined to be as re 
markable as the first had been fortunate; for in this he beean ¢ the 


pupil of some of the greatest physicians and philosophers that the 

university of Fdinburgh, mats palm day te the 

brated John Brown, of whom it was soid im pariian ent. that he ok 
I 


‘ould boast eel 


| served a statue ot geld for the new and philosophies! character he 

t+ had given tothe stedy of medicine; the venerable Cullen, who ts 

| ravked among the first European masters of the healing art; a 
Hone, a Monroe, a Gregory, a Nesbitt, and an Alexander Hunter 
whose works constitute uch iportant text-books, and the great 
Johu Black, one of the fathers of the science ot chemastry 
Young Mitchill diligently attended to the lectares of these. and 
of several others id the courses of matural histerv, for three 
vears, not only os a matriculated student, but as a meusce-bra ol 
the university "This appermtinent of macer was ne small henner 





conferred on an American citizen, after the late struggle whieh had 
| resulted in the separction of the two nations. Mr. Mitchill was re 

ceived in thos with consideration bevend even the 
claims of his personal recommendations and sucvity of inanners 





new circle i] 





I knowledge of chemistry, natural history, and agri 
allied terth 


myunection with two 


His prof 


heulture, of toineralogy, botany, and medicine, « reknow 


ledgments of the highest authort 





and, ine 


other gentlemen, he was an efficient editor of the American Medical 
et 


Repositery, a work of established reputation. Asa legivlator his 


friend proves him to have been both a liberal patriot and rational 


Asan 


statesman, and he possessed both facility and grace as a poet 


excended biography ts in preparation, we will not detain the reader 
with further particulars respecting him, but connet lav down the 


present procuetion Without calling attention to its close, wherein the 


surviver, with aflectionate and anuable teeling and siinp icity, con 


of | J 


rs aep 
The affalulity of Mitehill and his simplicity of manners were 
pr wertal; there naturally were times, indeed, when after long aj 
plication, he found a difhealt: abruptly to unbend trom deep study 
tone of mand of the 
slow of speech and absent in 


ne ats upon the domestic character rted compation 
i | 


mn te counterceit or asst me the easier ocn 


sional sisiter; he then was apt to be 


| address. Yet it was admirable to see with what equaniuity he bor 
the unreasonable demands upon bis time, called on, as he was, as 
all merits, Ino inventions, discoveries, projeets. arts 


umpire ol 
sciences, literary subjects and schemes, new books and pul lications 
prot sstonal cases, acts of chorty or public spint; to deerme on mest 
multifarious topics, to give advice, or to bestow recommendation, as 
it his versatile and applical! alike in books or the busine 
of the world, possessed ubiquity of pereey tion. Ot this slavery he 
lain to a friend; but he w 
or md 
away contented; nor was he ever per 


e talents 


H s never 


would sometimes petulontly con 
cisconcerted by intruders, howes 


and managed to seud eac! 


r ignorant, or idle, iscreet 








plexed by the bright and burnished wat ot 
society to measure ther teaculives with his 


nen of parts, seeking his 
No Tan Was ever tore 
wh a place 


hold ! 
rolding sob m 


| 


universally accessible than he sceCciety 
vet he condescended to the lowest without ost. ntotion—deseending 
even to the capacity of a child, to instruct, to encourage the ot 
study, or to amuse And notwithstanding the solnitw and magni 
tude of his acquirements, vet he was uncquailed in the eheertul 
light operations of the mind, which he used as his defines 


ne 
ind 


wecatust 


antagonists, for enemies he had none. With moral dignity and truce 
goodness of heart he forebore all haughtiness of demeanor, act 
mony in censure, or beat in disputation; but when pressed by at 
tack, he was unsurpassed in fine roillery, neat satire, and keen sar 


easm; and all the artillery of wit, and mirth, joke and epigram, were 
ever at bes command im repartee. Chaste inn indcnd conversation 
and trained in early habits of guorded speech, be neither peemutted 
leparture frot purit 
language, nov could he be detected in the utterance of vulgatisins or 
The morality of bis hatits was depicted in his 


deceneyv and 


wr encouraged the smallest ¢ 0 
profane swearng 
household ; in his affectionate regard for bis exeelient and respected 
consort, Who clanmed and reecived his sincere love, and considerate 
indulgence in her domestic arrangements; in his fanuly of vour 
relatives, Whom he cherished with the tenderness: of a futher: in lis 
servants and attendants, who after emancipation still stayed wit 
their master, and whom we have seen under his root to the third 
generation; in the methodized distribution cf the time, and tasks ot | 
each individual; inthe refinement and soeial entertainment that 
| pervaded the quiet and amiable abode ; in the love of order and ex-| 


’ 


ae D 


| ercise shown in the precincts of his garden, cultivated and orna- 
mented by his own hand; and in the weekly rest on the sabbath 
and observant attendance on the worship adopted by his fan ily. and 
which he sustained by his example of respect and punctuality.” 


An Address delivered at the « 


hureh at Princetown, the evening before the 
annual commencement of the College of ow-dorsey, Be 27, : 

ge ul Jorsey, Sept. 27, 1831 
Princetown, NJ: DHartand Connolly. Usa : , 


We object in this little composition to the style, as rather more 
lotty than befitted the subject, and affording a model to the auditory 
of a kind too apt to be seized by all youthful writers. For example: 

In the knowledge of the classic languages of antiquity, you 
have master keys wherewith to open storehouses, yet unapproached, 
ot learning, of taste, and of enjoyment: exhaustless granaries of 
moral aliment; vast arsenals wherein ure hoarded, forever polished 
and powerful, the weapons and ammunition of the understanding. 
How easy a thing to keep these heys within your grasp !—to re tain 
thus a freedom of access to the noblest of the humen race; the 
peerless Grecian, the exalted Roman, the wise of almest every age, 
and the eleet of almost every land! Let them rust upon ycur 


hands, or be negligently lost, and, like the fabled Peri, you will 
fruitlessly flutter round the walls, or vainly knock at the gates of 
aracdise 

While 1 am thus standing with you at the barrier which 


divides the college trom the crowd, the silent shades of study from 
the glittering and tumultuous ways of the world—a barrier which 
to-morrow’s sun will see you overle ap, &e. 

And avrain, speaking of the United States, the speaker says— 

© "The exuberane> of its preducts, everywhere and unceasingly 
immigration, and rewards industry. Its waters and its 
Is equally throng. ‘The buflalo of the prairies, or the bald- 
cagle of the peaks, is but the closing link ina chain of animated 
nature, by which our soiland our air are enriched or adorned ; and, 
almost spontaneously unveiled, the treasures of mineralegy peer 
and sparkle from the earth, «ministering alike to the “ solid sub- 
! ‘These are phy- 
sical characteristics to which no patriot ean be Lind. They are 
the native and immutable qualities of his home; inspiring content, 
uiniration, and constituting an enduring foundation 
for just pride. Tt may be that vou have read of skies more deeply 


invites 


woodlane 


stance” and “feeble splendor” of its possessers 


| 
iwwakening 


tue, of lakes more poetically placid. of scenery more abrupt, im- 
practicable, and romantic, than anv this continent can furnish. 
Faney, in these deseriptions, hes probably thrown her prismatic 


embellishment over fact; but conceding otherwise, how shadowy 
rnd volatile all the mere amuscrents of taste, when con 
trasted with the ruddy offspring of America, the sterling realities 
of plenty, health, and happiness 


seem 





"Phe tollowing is mech niore chaste and ippropriate 
Few things exeite more disgust in the ingenuous and dis- 
interested mind of youth, than a first « Aperience of the operations 


mad uproar of party spirit. “This seemingly inseparable companion 
of tree institutions is encountered ot the very threshold of public 
wton—long before you can perceive its coutradictory tendencies, 
orascertain its general effects; long before vou entirely abandon 
wse Utopian views of human periectibility, suggested bv your own 
virtues, and yet uncoafuted by the realities of lite. Party Spirit 
ippears on the instant to be the antagonist of potrotism—reckless, 
tumultuens, unsparing, changeable, ard fanatic; inacecssible to 
reason, unawed by truth, and unsusceptible of fear; forever urging 
toextremes; alike fulsome in its praise, ! : 
sure, 


! 
‘ 


ane 
content with nothing shert of an idol 
ertul activity 


nadgnant in its cen- 
ora victim. Its won- 
and its clamerous echoes, inspire an exaggerated 
and power; an’ a too hasty judgment 
sometimes pronounces condemnition upon a whole system, which 


estimate of its: prevolence } 


is even shguthy affected by what is deemed so perturbed and de- 
lorimning an ageney 
It wav, revertheless be, as some have insisted, that party, toa 
‘Thun extent, is not only wholesome, but necessary, ina republic ; 
tiat without it we sheuld slumber in dangereus security; that 
freedom is a blessing net to be permanent'y enjoved, exce pt with 
indefatigable and jealous vigilonee ; and that, such is the imperfee- 
tien moan, his purest fechings and designs, like the precious 
metals, must be alloved by baser ones betore they can become 
precteally usetal or cflicient. If the annals of many centuries be 
credited, a government lke yours. founded upen, and ree gmang 
ind feasible rights, cannot exist without the incident of party 


pirtt. Itas the foaming eddy driven betere, or the beiling wake 
following after the ship of state; seeming sometimes to present an 
msurmountable impediment to her progress, and sometimes to dash 


! 


i 


overwhelmingly in pursuit, but always composed of the very ele 
menton whieh she floats, and contributing in turn to buoy and 
sustain her P 


The Buckwheat ¢ A Poeu New -Vork: Peabedy & Co 163) 


ake 


/ pretty and ployful effort, from the Evening Post, and upon a 


subject of general interest 


We believe it possesses the additional 


dvantage of exclusive Americanisin ; 


it being, however incredible, 
tstngulas fact in the history of human nature, that foreigners speak 


een of 


a} 


r cok 
u 


Alls q! whole, 
A dt it Culinary art 


Indeed 
of this very notice has beheld, with his own eves, a per- 


not only with indifference, but actually with disrespect 
the writer 
son from Great Britain, and apparently on other subjects in his 
rational mind, apon tue mention of this welecme guest of a wintry 
morning, poton a peculiar expression of fece, and sufler his olfac- 
tory organ to agitate itself in a certain way, © as if he then had 
shut up in his brain sen e hornble conceit 

Th 


the sublimity of its style, and the dignificd seriousness and imagi- 


present compositi mn, as well in the loftiness of its theme as 


nation with which it is discussed, closely resembles Milton's Para 
i 


the sympathies and experience of the portion of mankind about 
New-York, Massachusetts, and the adjacent states! What can be 
more truly picturesque than the affecting incident alluded to by the 
pect, when his recollections almost overcome biin, and he exclaims : 


dise Lost; and is far superior to it in native and direct appeals to 
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“ Enouch 
For me, if, when envelop'd ina cloud 
Of steam, hot from the griddle, 1 perceive, 
On tasting. no rude mixture in the cake, 
Grave}, or sandy particle. to the ear 
Ever pateful, and most fearful in effect: 
For should the jaws insndden c tact meet, 
The while, within a luscious morsel hid, 
Some pebble comes between. lo! as the gates 
Of heil, they ‘grate harsh thander.’ and the man 
Aghast. writhing with par, the teble spurns, 
And looks with loathiug on the rich repast 


It is pervaded generally by a vein of tenderness and pensive medi- 
tation, which betrays the suthor to be evidently of a poetic and 
melancholy turn. He detights to lead on the imagination to mourn- 
ful catastrophes ; as, for example, alter having advised the coo/ to 
leave the batter a sufficient length of time before proceeding to ac 
tion, he adds: 








“Much lees do thou neglect 
The anspicions moment! Thee, wor business then 
Must urgent chin. nor love the while engioss 
For. ever to the skies aspiring still, 
The fed vivitied anon ascends, 
Disdains all bonne, and oer the vase’s side 
Flows awfal! tll toe late admonmshed, thea 
Shalt frantic see the miserable waste, 
And.in the acet dra! within, 4 eve 
Thy hopes all frustrate thas Vesuvius. in 
Some ang: vy hour, uid flames and blackeuing smoke, 
Frown his infariate crater pours profuse 
The fiery lava—deluging the plains 
And burying tn its course cite md towns, 
And fauest works of art! * . 
With like intent, che porker’s salted rind, 
Moved to and fro, mut Ineubrate the whole 
And this perforin'd, let the white batter seam 
Upon the disk opaque, tll silwer'd o'er, 
Like Cyathia, it enchants the thoug|itint seul 


What hungry poet, who has a heart attuned to fine feelings, whom 
nature has endowed with those graceful and thrilling suseoptibal 
d, but 












ties, and who, moreover, has even seen buckwheat cakes ba 
must melt at this. Then his butter, (perhaps PAilade/phia butter) 
Delicate and tirm 
And golden like the morn.” 


Only one other thing within the range of human faney could 
heighten the picture. We trembled for tne fame of the poet who at 
this crisis had elevated our fancy to a pinnacle, which we considered 
a nil ultra; but observe how he still goes on, and while he makes 
the genuine buckwheat cake eater smack his lips, also brings tears 
into his eyes, as he pours out the honey—that 





* Liquid amber wl meted the bee 
Prowse many a bloom distils for thankless man; 
For tinan, Ww  vihen ters v ‘ treuer, 


The httie ghia purveyor of his board 
Remorseless hil 
Affecting Scenes; being P ges fron the Diary of a Physic Second 
voluine, Raw. New Yora: JG 3 Harper ike 





The second volume of these popular sketches has been published 
in aneat dress. As it ts merely a collection of pieces alrealy fami 
liar to the reading world, we only make space to say they have ap 
peared in the preseut form. 


AComplimnent for the Season. [Sao p. 216. New Vork NB Moline 
An enticing and appropriate volume forthe young. and apparent 
ly more pervaded than annuals in general by a character of cheerful 
morality and religion. It contains some pretty lines, and will prove 
an acceptable gift at this season of approaching festivity, 
present is almost the right of the young from their parents, guar 


when a 


dians, and friends. ‘The editor, in a well-written introduction, in 

forms us that it has been compiled with the view of making its 

readers “ amiable, cheerful, and happy.’ We must not omit to 

notice its numerous engravings and attractive binding, nor the 

charming lines by J. A.C. entitled “ The Gospel.” 

American Girl's Book: or © pate fr Poy Hours By Mics Leslie 
Boston: Munroe & Fra: New York: © S Francis. S91. 

A neat-looking little volume, full of pretty pictures, and appa- 
rently excellent devices to pass away the time in a manner not 
uninstructive. Among the games therein described are, “ The hen 
and chickens,” “ F 
play of “ Hunt the slipper” 
this book, and many a wild burst of irrepressible glee do we antici 
pate, called forth by its humble pages. 


rog in the middle,’ and the noble and renowned 


Ail who love children will appreciate 


in press. Fashionable Satires. A Poem 
The subjoined lines have been handed us, as an extract from a 
poem which Peabody & (o. have in the course of publication ; 


“And now adieu most gentle reader. and { 
Still gentler pure tases gai we meet | 
If these good gentry take me by the hand 
Aad with ail proper pratse iy numbers greet 
If not, "tis ne great matter, in a land | 
Where bards may turn te grocers 





and complete 
er fortunes m amanner less divine; 
Instance the * cotton trade and sugar line? 





.Y 








THE DRAMA. 
} 


| THE NEW-YORK STAGE. 
| Amonc the multifarious attractions of the Pars, we cordially grect 
ed the appearance of Miss Clara Fisher. Phasbe, in Paul Pry, is 
one of those characters to which she imparts a charm probably not 
| conceived even by the authorofthe piece. [tis replete throustout « ith 
humor and grace, and never fails to draw forth frequent and sin ulta 
neous plaudits. In Victoire she ts also at home, Nething can be 
more precisely clegant and natural than her *t your honer’s cloak 
when discovered in the actof Learing it to her mistress. Wedo not 
greatly adinire Burke in long plays, though his Paul Prv is neat end 
clever; butthe Lrish tutor always convulses the house with laugh'er 
Miss Fisher appeared again for Mr. Simpson's benefit. with Sun 
clair and a host of other attractions. No one who has seen her in 
“Sweet Home” requires our opinion, and they who have not, do not 
deserve to be enlightened upon one of the prettiest pieces of acting 
on the stage I'he house was crowded. 
Mrs. Andersen, at the American theatre, is evidently a favorite 
want ol 


‘o taste 


with the audience, both as an actress and a vocalist. A 
power ip hersinging ts in ameasure compensated by consideraly 
and sweetness. Inthe popular seng, ‘Away, away to Cie moun 
tain’s brow,” she was much applat ded, and several of her ducts with 
Mr Spence r were quite pr ity partic ularly Plighited faith An 
improvement Is sident in the orchestra of thishouse, The exper 
ence of Mr. Tavtor, the leader, is well known, It struck us, low 
ever, that the gentleman with the trombene, although a good plaver 
nees his hostrument too veeiferously. ‘This theatre has distinguished 
itsell by the production of splendid spectacle s, and several new ones 
are announced in rehearsal 
The exertions of the Richmond-Hill managers are also proise 
worthy Some fine actors are at present treadieg tts bow rd Finn 
Kilne r, and the best tracic actress in the country. We have seldom 
if ever, beheld alady capable of arousing and touching the feelings 
more than Mrs. Luil 
full of soul, she addresses herself to the hearts of her hearers ina 


With anoble person forthe stage, and» face 


voice, Which for plaintive tenderness, and thrilling expression, we 


hase never known equalled. "Pwo young gentlemen recently made 
their debut here. ‘The one in Peseara, in the ploy of the “© Apos 
‘ 


tate,” the other in the “"Turapike Gate,” as Crack. The former 


through the usual inoranece of the bu of the stage, betrayed 


i few sparks of talent, and the jatter followed rather too closely in 
the stvle of Mr. Cowell, an excellent comedian, for us to venture 
! 


| aye nany decided opinion touchi ¢ his intrinsic ments. Mr. Russ 
improves much upon aequaintanee, and Mr. C. Thorne in the 
*Robber's Wate, 
extremely well 


’ sustamaed a character, with one or two exce plion 
We have not yet been able to see Miss Celemar 


PRICANDEA 0 it MONET AND THE COOK 


A new farce, by Mr. Howard Payne, was produced atthe Theatre 
Roval, Haymarket, London, ashort time since. Therewasan attempt 
made, (which, by-the by, we are given to understend, has been sys 
tematically done lately against all plays knewn to be the work of 
this author) to obstruct itea the first might; but t was overpowered 
by the good sense and fairness of the majority, and nota shadow 
of opposition has been offered since The Morning Post, from 
which we extract the following, takes no notice of the party attack 
to which we have alludet; but we have ut trom other pepers and 


from private information. indeed, i was so obvious, that one of 


same enterprise, Valois wages filty louis that ere the expiration of 
twenty-four ours the marquis shail dine with her he fancies se in 
vincible, at the sperting pavilion of his grace The duke writes an 
order fo his steward to prepare a banquet these on the following 
dav; his stewara ts anold acquaintance of Fricandeau, by the name 
of Lambert (Mir. Webster No sooner has the duke, as the cook, 
teken bis formal leave of his master, than Lambert makes his ap 
pearance. bricandeau learns the high standing i the household of 
Valois of his old cromy, who, to the cook's great delight, gives bum 
n order to prepare the banquet to | 
on the morrow. The wedding of ricandeau proceeds; Ellen's 
bridemaid is a voung Soubrette, by the pame eof Rose (Mrs 
Hlumby), whe takes great delieht in tormenting Fricandeau 
by the beat of the room where the bridal party are 
Rose, who diem 


wornven at the sporting pavilion 





bhoeh, avercor 
carousing, comes onte the garden for air with 
barrasses herof her veiland wreath, ard che at length retires mte 
the little pavilion opposite the cookshop, prepared tor the abode of 
the new marred couple Rose, in the spart of mischief, locks her 
mand trhes the wey, for the sake of teasing the bridegroom, who, 
rm imiiely chscamcented! at mot homg oble to get eccess to his wit 


darts out tor a bidder to seal 





¢ baleony ; while he is gone, Ellen 
ridel veil and wreath lett behind by her friend At 
this moment the retainers of the duke enter, and, mistaking her for 
ther destined wetim, convey Rose to the sporting pavilion Her 


tries on Ein 


screams alarm the might patrol whe, en orig, tied Prieandeau 
breaking open the pavilion window "Lhev seve him as a re bber, 
just as he discovers the carrving off of a female, whom he takes 
from her dress, to be his wate He escapes them, and fies to his 
friend Lambert, on whose mfluence with the duke be relies for pro 
tection, and for the recovery of his supposed stolen wife ‘Though 
pozz.ed with the Likeness of the duke and his late cook, on receiw- 
ing the promise of a recommendation to the head of the pole tor 
andom regoimag Ellen, he ts pacitied anti he finds the pretended 
hindiness to be only an injunetion te detam him, that he may not 
obstruct the duke'’s desurms 
fore, he returns and cliubs over the garden-wall up te the window 
of the duke's ¢ partment. In the mterim bilen arrives in search of 
Larobert, hoping, through him, te get her lost hoshand out of the 


lostead of deliwernmnge the order, there 








trouble in wheeh she supposes hin Rose steels a sight of her 
trend, and apprises ber ot the plot ond the nistake, whieh she en 
jams upon Eilean to humour, “The duke appears, and Rose vanish 
ing, he finds ooly Eten Hler husband overhears them conversa 
hon, with whieh he is greatly disturbed, antl on the duke insisting 
that bilen shall name the dearest object of her an-bition, she men 
tons the howe of their nemhbor, the restaurateur, for ber hus- 
wid, whieh the duke promises; but, presunund opon her dehght 
oly "r nore aflecthonate, Rose 4 hes a tetee on the dhoming 
rie wich alarms lis croee, whe tur tocall lis servants: at 
this moment R tu open the door ot her hide place, receives 
Ellen, and they lock themselves mn: Fricandeau, maddoned at 
scorng tus waite ron thus at the signal of a strange rushes down 
from the wendow The duke, returnin sith the servant, finds 
him there Phe parties are brought together, the cutual blunders 
ire explain 1 the visctors enter toe see the bet deculed, the duke ae- 
hnowied ves hiosclt outwitted, Frieandeau is rewarded for his end 
terines by the attainment of his areata tion, the establystinent 
of the restaurateur nd all ternanates na laugh ane a banquet 


Prom the above desemption it will be seen that this is an ex 


cecdingly pleasant piece. Tt as well contrived, and mgenously 
vorked uy vd! full pustiece beane dene to it bey tine petiorners, we 


need searcely ad ! 


Ithat it was entirely successful 





THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


(er Phe official returns of ¢ 


follwing results 


e United States present the 


the noisiest of the foe was very unceremoniously ejected from the Tota es of mate - = 
house. Here is the account to which we refer from the London Porte ' ave 14 
Morning Post | ito fe ‘ wee () 996 24 

a | Ditto ‘ree black ono 47 


“A new faree, entitled Fricandeau, or the Coronet and the Cook, || 


was produced here last night. ‘The plot is as follows | 
“Ellen, (Mrs. Ashton) a beautitul orphan girl, has been sheltered 
and educated by Freandeau, (Mr. Tlirley) a notable and good 
natured person, who, from a scullion in Paris, has risen by industry 
to the propriet. rst ip ot a cook-sho Mricandeau vas two passior 
-the one to become the husband of his protégee, an {the other to 
ascend fromthe dignity of a cook-shop to that of a rest 
The former passion is about to be gratified; Ellen consents to be 
come the wife of he rpatron: and the latter might be gratified were 
Fricandeau a little ri 


vrateur 








wr. The house of a first-rate restaurateur 


facing the cook-shop ts for sale, but at too high a price forour hero, 





Total aggregate of the US 26,14 


Spirit of the Are —A new weckly paper, under this title, has 
lished in this city by Messrs. Porter and Howe. The 
first number is ornomented with an engraved head, and the contents 


been esta 


we various and ameusirt 
Peres P We perceive it announced in several journals 
rvs the Evening Post--that Dr. Pereival pre poses to pablish lus 
wns by subseription They will make there appearance in two 








and over his delight at h Ss approachir Pounion with belie n" h +tisal duodec ee lumen ¢ ' three humired ul wane | 2 giants h Percival'e 
pointed ambition is perpetually casting a shadow—he cannot be ‘a iHiant imagination, and tis command of poeta tion and sortie 
restaurateur. So beautifula girl as kllen is not to be supposed to nurabers are universally a knowledged, Ibe has cultivated the art 
have been about a cook-shop in a conspicuous partot Paris without of verse witha more entire devotion than any living author on this 
attracting observation. ‘Two noblemen, one the Duke de Valow,! cide of the Athintic whom we now recollect, Slight as is the on 
(Mr. Vining) and the other the Marquis St. Albe, (Mr. Brindal) couragement hekd outta poets by the public in this country, we can 


urnknowins to each other's admiration, equally attracted 


The latter has endeavored to win her attention 


s withdrawn; the other, Valo, more persever 


have been, 
by her charms 
but being foiled, h 











vot doubt that clumns lnke those of Pereival will be fully admitted, 


uf Halleck tur 8 “to sugar,’ may not t | inv, distuises himself as a cook, and enters inte the serv ae brie | hey rr A Londen paper give ithe following account of 
ase Wings of song are lardly vet in feather j ’ 4 

(If that the muse her gracious aid deny, : | candeau, whe tal wich interest in his educetion for the Her normvention, which may be the means of saving many lives An 
To bear ine on through storms and cloudy weather ) Ellen, however, sees that the preteraled apprectice is better bred | interesting experiment ol a new lat pple mode of assisting the in 
sag poner Ma my rts map A ee td ithan he would be thouglit, although entirely unsuspecting who he — fs how when on fire to escane fron é ipenedit o dest ructt n, 
Ob yes. P will se the ten ta Create? really is; ane fearing the power he ts gaining over her aflectio tt teck place in Pindge-read, Borough, wear the polee station The 
Tarn from 4 poet ioa tion broker” 1s arranged that her arria ge with | t rele oe Htake ploce forth ipprtatus consists of a broad shect of cany wish inti ous loop 

“+ Parewell my littl: book,’ goad Inck betide- | with, and she warns the false cook te quit the house instantly, and | | pasanes HERTS a AD 
*Tlanch thee ont wor fare thee well never think of her agar The duke, much to the rearet of Fri esatthe border, to cdant the grasp ef persons in attendance im 
pon the wcean wide, ° candean, aflects to subwnit, but arranges with bis myroudons to the stretching of the sheet The firemen, numerous | hee con 
tetas gos hy when watch the ropportunmty for convex tog te bride, after the marriage t es, ard a comeuderatble number of scrntite ind other padivi 
Others, alas' t> inkom hes’ cell; | cerem my. to a sporting avihon of ! » the uborks of Pari lua's were present "She canvas, heme ett tehed, a number of per- 
Be the Geet port | a “ " Toner _ ; 1 During these occu ree We the : t ads ireref Hen ae Marg: sons leaped several times from the roet, and other parts of the house, 
a Bg seer igh panotih ie tof Prag ine Paty ee md alyrited in perfect safety Phose who witnessed the proceed- 
“ When cold in the earth lies the friend we have loved toteach what hecalls ‘life,’ forces his companion into the cook-shop |! N28 seemed convinced Ul it, of every meansof reseung the inmates 
Be his faults and his follies forgot by us then ; to see his quondam flame ; here the fricnds recognize Valois wnede pr) of houses, when on fire, from the risk of pe ishing inthe flames, 
And if for a moment the veil be ren oved, \ his disguise; explanations follow, when the marge ix, insisting that | the simple canvas sheet is the most eflectise, the most portable, and 

Drop a tear o'er his weakness, and close it again.” || the duke’s labor of love will be lest, having himself failed in the lithe most certain of being adopted as an effectual life preserver 











THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 














MY SISTER DEAR. 


4s SUNG BY MR. SINCLAIR, IN THE OUPERA OF MASANIELLO, NOW 


PERFORMING AT THE PARK THEATRE. 
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speak; And thou hadst comfort 





SECOND VERSR 


And now, alas! IE weep alone 
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ORIGINAL MISCELLANY. 


In looking over Milton the other day 


me that | detected an inconsistency whieh | 
been taken notice of by any of the previous 
It occurs in that wonderful poem, Paradise 
After having informed the reader ot the ce 


Satan, whom 


Hurled headlong dan ‘ ; 
With lideous ruin and eo : Hie ne 
To bottomless perdit 


the poet makes him cast around his bal 


to examine the nature ef his new abode 


“Adung a ! 

As one great turr than vet nt 
No tight, but ratherdarkar Vis 

Nery ily todtscover sigt ‘ 

Regions of sorrow, doletul shade 

And resican aever dwell, hope never com 
That nest " : 


This idea of the entire absence of hope is a fit 


aM oper 
‘ 


\ 
! 
\ 
! 
‘ 
\ 
\ 


‘\ 
\ w 


Notwithstanding the 
first extract, it is eviden 

ited with hop. 
may be said thar Satan does not 


todo so. 


t with the ype ot accompli 
But h ost 
ready conceived a vast d 
fleets. Even if we 
jt e fallen angels plaved 


lin his arrangements, as indeed would be 


though 





t I! 
s 1 
pury I 
has a 
h he eve itually 


erant that the great leader of 
1 hypocrite N: 


consistent with his character, yet there is no 


most ment 























* false ar d he llow,” 
other than his real feelings. 
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